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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


BRIAND’S speech on Disarmament at the 

M , League Assembly is further evidence—the more 
striking in that it comes within a fortnight of 

the signing of the Kellogg Pact—of a hardening of the 
international atmosphere, and of a drift away from the 
Locarno spirit. It was not, of course, to be expected that 
M. Briand would hold out any prospect of substantial 
disarmament on the part of France. But it was not a 
matter of course that he should answer the German 
Chancellor’s question ** why other countries should 
remain armed when Germany was disarmed“ by 
retorting that Germany is not really disarmed, because 
large numbers of her citizens who have received military 
training in the past are still of military age, and because 
she is a strong industrial country. M. Briand is notori- 
ously tactful, and he would not have spoken in this 
strain if he were contemplating just now a conciliatory 
policy towards Germany. It is most unlikely, there- 
fore, that anything will come of the private conversa- 
tions which are taking place at Geneva on the Rhine- 


land question. 
* * * 


One remarkable argument advanced by M. Briand 
was that Governments are held back by their public 


opinions from proceeding with disarmament “ as fast 
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‘ames street, 


as they might wish.”” That public opinions might prove 
an obstacle if Governments attempted to reduce arma- 
ments drastically is very possible. But where are the 
signs of a ** wish ** on the part of Governments to 
proceed faster than they are allowed to do? In prac- 
tice we find Ministers endeavouring to persuade their 
public opinions that their armaments are down to the 
bedrock of national safety, and that the situation is in 
no way altered by such developments as Kellogg Pacts. 
Within the last week, M. Painlevé in France has 
informed a public audience that ** to ensure peace it 
is necessary to be in a position te prevent war ** by 
having a powerful army; while, in England, Sir Wil- 
liam Joynson-Hicks has delivered himself thus: ** I 
would warn you not to expect too much of this Pact. 
You cannot altogether put any signature on any paper 
and alter human nature.*” Clearly, we shall do well 
to take the Home Secretary’s warning to heart. In view 
of the general attitude of the Governments towards the 
Pact of Paris, it would be rash indeed to expect much 


from it. Lord Cushendun, 


in the atmosphere of 
Geneva, referred to it as a ** great venture of faith.” 
Where is the venture, and where the faith ? 
* * * 
The Bank of England’s gold reserve is now nearly 


£174 millions, or about £14 millions more than it was 
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when the Currency Bill was introduced. The Bank, 
however, has not ailowed this inflow of gold to serve 
as the basis of additional credit. It has sold securities 
pari passu, so that there has been no increase in the 
volume of its deposits. That at least was the position 
before last week’s Bank Return, which caused a sur- 
prise by revealing a big increase in the Bank’s holding 
of securities and a corresponding increase in deposits. 
This, however, is generally regarded as merely a tem- 
porary expansion connected with the financing of the 
new issue of Treasury Bonds. It is most unlikely that 
it represents a reversal of the Bank’s hitherto persistent 
Why 
has the Bank gone out of its way to keep credit tight, 


policy. What is the explanation of this policy ? 
at a time when trade is bad and unemployment grow- 
ing? Some find the answer in an ambition which they 
attribute to the Bank authorities of working up the 
gold reserve to a much higher level, so as to compare 
the Bank of 


more favourably in this respect with 


France. But it is unnecessary to look so far for an 
explanation. The weakness of the exchange position 
and the uncertainties of Federal Reserve policy in 


America make it easy to understand the reluctance of 
the Bank authorities to permit a relaxation of credit. 
We are likely to lose a good deal of gold in the next 
few months. And the Bank authorities can argue with 
considerable force that it would do trade no good to 
relax credit, only to have to tighten it up again. 
* * * 
The farmers and the dairymen have failed to com 


to terms as to the wholesale price of milk to be paid 


from October Ist; negotiations have been broken off 
and each side declares that the other must make the 


first move if they are to be resumed. The situation 
presents all the features characteristic of a deadlock 
in an important labour dispute. There is the same 


difficulty of assessing the rights and wrongs of the issue, 
the same conflict of assertion between the two sides; 
and the same prospect of injury to the public if some 
There is little 


doubt that an agreement will be reached; 


agreement is not reached this month. 
both parties 


would be reluctant to take part in an actual struggle. 

But the episode, and the possibility of its habitual 

recurrence, represent one of the less agreeable aspects 

of the tendency towards co-operation and combination. 
7 ~ * 

It is early to pronounce upon the success of the 
scheme for finding work in Canada for the unemployed 
miners. But the fact that some hundreds of the men 
who went out in August are returning in an aggrieved 
mood is no proof of its failure: and. on the whole. it 
would seem that the first, and easiest, part of the plan 
labourer who has worked for 


is working well. A farn 


several years in succession at the harvesting of th: 


corn is worth more, and considerably more. to the 
farmer than a new hand. The majority of the emigrant 


miners appear to have recognized this, and agreed to 


Si 
Ve 
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receive less pay than the older harvester quite cheer- 
fully. On an ordinary Canadian farm there is no social 
distinction between the highly paid labourer and the 
novice, and this probably made acceptance easy. The 
The Canadian 
Government will certainly do its utmost to find employ- 


real test of the scheme has yet to come. 


ment for the miners during the winter; but it has still 
to be seen whether Canada can easily absorb a large 
number of all-round men who are not specialized 
artisans in any of the trades of which they have a fair 
knowledge. The average miner is a first-class vegetable 
gardener, a fair rough carpenter, a man with some 
and often an admirable 


knowledge of mechanics, 


amateur musician. Thirty years ago Canada could 
have absorbed enormous drafts of such men: we have 
vet to see whether she can still do so. 


* * - 


The news from Australia shows that the unrest in 
the shipping and docking industries is as strong as ever. 
A dispute between the dockers and the owners about 
the manner in which casual daily labourers should be 
engaged was referred to arbitration in accordance with 
the law. The decision was substantially in favour of 
the employers, and the unions have refused to submit 
to it. Their plea. which may or may not be a reason- 
able one, is that the award made provision for further 
conferences between the two sides, and that these con- 
ferences have been refused them. There can be no 
doubt whatever that opposition to the award is wide- 
spread, and that a serious dislocation of shipping is 
threatened. In some parts, however, notably Sydney, 
resistance to the award is tempered by an acceptance 
of some of its provisions. The Commonwealth Premier 
has expressed himself strongly, and threatens to enforce 
the award, which means, presumably, that some kind 
of action may be taken against the funds of the unions 
which support the strike. Altogether there is a pros- 
pect of trouble which may seriously affect the Austra- 
lian export trade. 

— * * 

The strike of the waterside workers is not the only 
disturbance in the Commonwealth. White settlers have 
been spreading steadily into the territory which lies 
west of the sand wastes that separate the mountain 
ranges of Central Australia from Western Queensland; 
and several communities are now threatened by the 
tribes of black aborigines by whom they are surrounded. 
A situation has arisen which is reminiscent of the mises 
en scene of the popular novels of the eighties. The 
settlers’ territories are remote and inaccessible: the 
surrounding tribes wild and barbarous: the settlers are 
arming; the natives are assembling in their savage con- 
claves. It is to be hoped that the Australian Govern- 
ment will take measures to stop the trouble that 
threatens. Warfare 
simply pitiless. 


between settlers and natives is 
An equitable land settlement, with a 
strong body of police to enforce it, are probably all that 
is needed: but both are needed at once. 

+ * * 


No particular importance should be attached to 
reports about a resumption of fighting in China. 


the 
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Such fighting as has occurred has arisen out of some 
rounding up operations which the Nationalist generals 
have been carrying out between Tientsin and the Great 
Wall. Nothing that has happened suggests that civil 
war is about to begin again. The Nationalists have not 
attempted to push north of the Great Wall—which 
would certainly have brought them into sharp conflict 
with the Japanese—south of it the situation is un- 
changed. The Kuomintang conference appears to have 
drafted a paper constitution for the new China; but 
the measures which the new Government will take with 
regard to taxation and demobilization are still un- 
settled. North of the Great Wall, the Manchurian 
authorities show a decided inclination to come to a 
working agreement with Japan, whereby taxation and 
tariff duties shall be continued as heretofore. This, at 
all events, is what seems to be implied by the statement 
of the Japanese Consul-General at Mukden that the 
Mukden group (whoever they may be) are too well 
aware of their real interests to abrogate the Japanese 
treaty or infringe Japanese rights in Manchuria. 


* * * 


The meetings of the British Association, held this 
year at Glasgow, have shown that that well-established 
institution—now approaching its centenary—has lost 
none of its popularity. As attractive a series of dis- 
cussions has been staged as any recent year can show. 
The prevailing influence of science upon everyday life 
has been richly illustrated; this indeed was part of 
the theme elaborated by Sir William Bragg, the dis- 
tinguished physicist, in his presidential address, in 
which he emphasized the continual impetus given to 
industrial technique by scientific research. Sir William 
suggested that the view that mechanical advance will 
result in a static civilization is a fallacious one; ‘* mass 
productions,’’ he said, ‘* are temporary lulls in the 
movement of imagination and knowledge.’’ His 
address was a plea for the preservation of the divine 
restlessness of experiment and speculation in the back- 
ground of affairs. 

* * * 

The great majority of the papers presented to the 
Association were, as usual, mainly of technical interest 
and beyond the comprehension of the layman; it is 
fascinating to know that electrons have now been 
shown to ‘‘ open out like umbrellas,’’ but few of us 
have any conception of what this discovery implies. 
But a number of papers throw light on more mundane, 
if, in a sense, more urgent, problems. Industrial dis- 
content and industrial inefficiency, for example, were 
discussed from several standpoints. A paper on the co- 
ordination of road and rail transport produced an 
animated discussion. In the Agricultural Section, an 
important paper was read by Lord Bledisloe on the 
treatment of grass lands, and the perennial problem of 
deer forests again came up for discussion. An impor- 
tant discussion on the incidence of taxation in agricul- 
ture might also be noted. Dr. Moritz Bonn—so well 
known to Liberal Summer School audiences—put for- 
ward the entertaining thesis that in modern industrial 
economic life medieval theory has again come into its 
own. The revival of the dogma of a ‘** just price ”’ is, 
he suggested, leading to ‘** standardized inefficiency.”’ 
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Of great public interest were two of the discussions 
arranged in the Educational Section. Mr. J.C. Stobart, 
of the B.B.C., opened a discussion on the relations of 
broadcasting and education. To the influence of wire- 
less he attributed the immense advance discernible in 
public taste; railway shunters can now be heard sing- 
ing airs from Rimski-Korsakoff. A central council for 
broadcasting of adult education is, said Mr. Stobart, 
now being formed, and its first meeting is to be con- 
vened in October. An encouraging view of the educa- 
tional possibilities of broadcasting appears to be taken 
by most of those who have given attention to the 
subject. 

* * * 

The other topic which has caused flutters in the 
educational dove-cotes is that of examinations and 
cramming. Dr. Norwood, Headmaster of Harrow, dis- 
cussing the present educational position, remarked that 
** to see the examination system at its worst it should 
be studied in the common entrance examination to the 
public schools.’’ There is, he continues, *‘ no method 
of reform save the abolition of so indefensible a 
system.’ Dr. Norwood, by his spirited attack on one 
of our more cherished educational] institutions, has 
drawn fire upon himself from several quarters; he has 
been invited by correspondents of the Times, and also 
in a leading article of that journal, to produce an effee- 
tive alternative to the system he condemns. As Dr. 
Norwood seldoms challenges discussions without well 
weighing his words, he is probably quite equal to doing 
that. 

* * * 

The dissatisfaction of many Civil Servants with 
their present terms of employment, to which we alluded 
last month, received open expression at the meeting on 
Monday of the Executive Committee of the Civil Service 
Clerical Association. The Executive decided to ap- 
proach the staff side of the National Whitley Council 
for the Civil Service with a view to urging the Govern- 
ment to suspend the reduction in cost-of-living bonus 
which is due to take place this month for all grades of 
Civil Servants. The claim of the Association is that no 
further fall should take place in the remuneration of 
Civil Servants earning less than £3 10s. a week inclusive, 
which is considered as the reasonable minimum below 
which the wages of whole-time adult employees should 
not be allowed to fall. The Association urges, further, 
an official inquiry into the question of the cost-of-living 
index number, and its applicability to different classes 
of the community. There is much to be said for this 
suggestion. Our present cost-of-living index number 
takes account only of the prices of the staple articles 
of working-class consumption. It is therefore a very 
rough-and-ready basis, and may possibly be an unfair 
one for determining the remuneration of Civil Servants. 


* * * 


The September number of the Forwarp ViEw 
(price 83d.) is exclusively devoted to reports of this 
year’s Liberal Summer School at Oxford. Copies can 
be obtained either from the Liberal Publication Depart- 
ment or direct from the publishers, Messrs. Wm. 
Sessions, Ltd., The Ebor Press, York. 
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THE PERSONNEL 
CABINET 
— WEBSTER, in article from 


OF THE 


his 

Geneva, refers to some of the unfortunate conse- 

quences of the fact that Great Britain is repre- 
sented at this year’s Assembly by Lord Cushendun, 
instead of by Sir Austen Chamberlain. Unfortunately. 
it is not merely a question of the League Assembly. 
The evidently serious nature of Sir Austen’s illness con- 
fronts us with the prospect that the conduct of our 
foreign policy may be in Lord Cushendun’s hands for 
a lengthy period; and this is not a prospect which can 
be regarded with equanimity. Lord Cushendun made 
himself familiar te us, under the name of Mr. Ronald 
McNeill, as the embodiment of narrow-minded preju- 
dice and traditional 


rancour—jovial, unsophisticated, 


the sort of man who 
could be relied on to shout ** Hats off to France ”’ at 
the time of the occupation of the Ruhr, as in fact he 
did, though he was a member of the Government and 
the spokesman of the Foreign Office in the House of 


Commons. 


unintelligent, and irresponsible 


The best that can be hoped from him is 
that he will interfere as little as possible and leave our 
foreign policy to develop along the lines laid down 
already. This, no doubt, is what he will try to do; 
and if the international skies were clear it might serve 
well enough. But the next few months may prove to 
he very critical months indeed. It is not comfortable 
to reflect that as the Locarno 
spirit and Anglo-American understanding may depend 


such delicate causes 
in large measure on the insight and judgment of Lord 
Cushendun. 

If, however, we ask who among the members of 
the present Cabinet would be best fitted to serve as 
Sir Austen’s deputy, or, should he be unable to resume 
his duties, as his successor, we are brought up against 
that dearth of first-rate political personnel which has 
for long caused concern to some friendly critics of the 
Government, and which is becoming a serious national 
problem. Lord Cecil is out of the Cabinet, and, pre- 
Lord Balfour is 


sumably, out of the question. 


now 
too old for important administrative duties. Lord 
Birkenhead is leaving politics for the City. Mr. 


Churchill has not yet been Foreign Secretary; but this 
is a position which few admirers of his talents would 
desire to see him occupy. The law officers can be ruled 
out in this connection. Who is left? Lord Salisbury, 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
Mr. Amery, Mr. Bridgeman, Mr. Guinness, Sir Laming 
Worthington-Evans, Sir Samuel Hoare, Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister, Arthur Steel-Maitland, Sir John 
Gilmour, Lord Eustace Percy, and Lord Peel. Of these 
men there are only two who could conceivably be re- 


Sir 


garded, by virtue of their capacity, standing, and 
experience, as in any way adequate for the réle of 
Foreign Secretary ; namely, Mr. Amery and Sir Samuel 
Hoare. This, then, is the choice to which we appear 
to be reduced, if Sir Austen Chamberlain is unable to 
carry on. Mr. Amery might be adequate, but he would 
be dangerous; and for our part, we should plump for 
Sir Samuel Hoare. 

1 


It is not only in regard to the Foreign Office that 


the difficulty of personnel is apparent. Who is to 
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replace Lord Birkenhead at the India Office—a very 
critical position at the present time? As for the general 
reconstruction of the Cabinet, which the Times has been 
urging upon Mr. Baldwin, how are we to translate 
this admirable idea into terms of inspiring appoint- 
ments? It is not an encouraging sign of the ** new 
blood ** available that Mr. Baldwin should have pro- 
moted Mr. A. M. Samuel to the post of Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, which is the usual stepping- 
stone to the Cabinet. More promising talent is un- 
doubtedly to be found among the Under-Secretaries 
than this appointment suggests; but it is not abundant 
—either there or on the back benches. Altogether it 
is not surprising to learn that Mr. Baldwin is anxious 
to defer reconstructing his Cabinet as long as possible, 
reckoning perhaps that he may escape the ungrateful 
task altogether if he can only postpone it until after 
the General Election. 

But would a change of Government effect much 
improvement in this matter of personnel? Mr. Ram- 
say MacDonald’s Ministry was not a very imposing or 
efficient body; and it seems very doubtful whether 
another Labour Government would be superior to the 
last. In short, mediocrity of political personnel is a 
general phenomenon. Its most serious aspect is the 
dearth of coming men of outstanding ability in the 
present Parliament. Exceptions there are, of course, 
as there must be to any such generalization, though 
even these are meritorious rather than distinguished. 
But it is doubtful whether any previous House of Com- 
mons in modern times has revealed so little new, first- 
rate Parliamentary ability. 

Various causes contribute to this state of things. 
We must take account here, as in so many other 
spheres, of the toll levied by the war on the generation 
which should now be coming into prominence. The 
decline of the Liberal Party is, in our judgment, an 
important factor; for that party always played a pre- 
ponderant part in the recruitment of new ability, a 
role which the Labour Party, with its inevitable ten- 
dency to reserve its best seats for the worthy trade- 
union official, is never likely adequately to fulfil. This 
is one of the many reasons for desiring the rehabilitation 
of the Liberal Party. The brief 1924 Parliament indi- 
cated clearly enough the resources of new talent which 
an adequate Liberal representation would contribute 
to the House of Commons. 

But also to reckon with the waning 
prestige of Parliament, the decay of the tradition which 
regarded a political career as the most natural and 
laudable objective of public-spirited ambition. Just 
consider the personnel which went to form the Liberal 
Governments of the pre-war decade. Mr. Asquith, Sir 
Edward Grey, Mr. Haldane, Mr. Morley, Mr. Bryce, 
Mr. Augustine Birrell, Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. 
McKenna—this list of names, to extend it no further, 
is enough to make our mouths water. 


we have 


But how many 
of these men, if we suppose them to be starting life 
under the conditions and in the atmosphere of the 
present day, would be likely to seek a career in politics ? 
Would Mr. Morley, would Mr. Bryce, would Mr. Bir- 
rell, would Mr. Haldane, would Sir Edward Grey? 
Could we even be entirely sure of Mr. Churchill? The 
tradition which brought such men into our public life 
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was a peculiarly British tradition. No other country 
has ever extended to its politics or its politicians any- 
thing approaching the veneration with which both were 
for so long regarded here. It cannot be claimed that 
this veneration represented an altogether just perspec- 
tive; and it seems most unlikely that it will ever be 
restored. 

None the less, there is something profoundly para- 
doxical in the contrast between the pre-war abundance 
and the present scarcity of first-rate political personnel. 
The problems of government are becoming steadily 
more manifold, more complex, and more difficult, and 
cast an increasing strain on Ministerial capacity. 
t‘ormidable problems of economic organization, such 
as Victorian Cabinets never had to face, press urgently 
for solution, while at the same time the old problems, 
like foreign policy, have assumed a more complicated 
form and call for higher and rarer qualities of states- 
manship. A Cabinet such as we now have, with one 
or two men of real ability, and the rest ** good col- 
leagues,’’ might have served well enough in Victorian 
days, when it was only in one or two departments that 
serious difficulties were likely to arise. But to-day all 
the departments are critical departments, and we can 
ill afford that any of them should be controlled by 
men of mediocre calibre. Lord Cushendun’s tenancy of 
the Foreign Office is only an extreme instance of a 
growing disparity between Ministers and their tasks 
which gives cause for serious concern. 


REALISM AT GENEVA 


GENEvA, Monpay. 


O one returning to Geneva after two years’ absence 

a change in the famous ‘* atmosphere ” is at once 

apparent. The scene is the same. Except for the 
lamentable absence of Herr Stresemann and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, the number of Foreign Ministers and heads 
of Governments is as large as ever. An even more impos- 
ing array of high officials and skilled experts accompany 
them. The ranks of the Press show no sign of diminution. 
The mass of observers, enthusiasts, and sightseers which 
vreat occasions draw from al] parts of the earth seems even 
denser this year. Distinguished visitors abound, includ- 
ing the most famous personage of modern literature. The 
heat of Geneva and the imperfections of the Salle de la 
Réformation again produce the familiar experience of a 
continuous Turkish bath, 

Nevertheless, there is a difference. It is a less exalted, 
less strained, more normal, more businesslike Assembly. 
The note of reality is stronger than ever before. The 
meeting has taken place in the ordinary course of things, 
and no one imagines that it will change the face of the 
world in some marvellous way. The delegates have brought 
with them the unsolved problems of Europe and some from 
other continents, and they are under discussion, if not 
openly from the tribune, then in the privacy of the hotels. 
Some of the most important have already been exposed 
to the public eye in a manner which is in a sense new to 
Geneva. 

That there is a difference has been noted by many 
observers. M. Politis and M. Motta, two of the oldest 
hands and always in the centre of things, have described 
the new atmosphere as one of ** confidence,”’ ** serenity,” 
and ** contentment.’’ It is perhaps better to phrase it that 
there is a new spirit of realism which the confidence and 
contentment have made possible. Delegates are more 
ready to use at Geneva the same language that they would 
employ at home. The old apostrophes to peace and har- 
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mony are still in evidence, but they are merely the intro- 
duction to the vigorous expression of the outlook of this 
country or that upon international affairs. There is also 
such confidence in the permanence and efficiency of the 
League that its faults and weaknesses can be openly stated 
instead of merely hinted at. 

The problem of Minorities, for example, was courage- 
ously handled by the Austrian Chancellor, and several 
others have supported him. One delegate went so far as 
to suggest that a Minorities Commission should be set up 
to remedy the unsatisfactory state of affairs which 
admittedly now exists, while those who are opposed to 
further action have stated their view as bluntly as the 
advocates of change. 

The German Chancellor, though new to the scene, has 
also made a notable contribution to the debate. He did not, 
it is true, as some had hoped, touch upon the Rhineland 
problem which he is discussing with M. Briand. But this 
question is not yet the concern of the League, and the 
conversations have only just begun. On disarmament, 
however, Herr Miiller spoke with great force and directness, 
stating Germany’s familiar and, indeed, unanswerable case 
without reservation as a challenge to the good faith of the 
members of the League. 

M. Briand, always sensitive to ‘* atmosphere,’’ was 
not slow to take up the challenge. He has celebrated on 
many occasions the amelioration of Franco-German rela- 
tions in speeches which have sometimes touched greatness. 
But there has always been immediately apparent a differ- 
ence between M. Briand and the Government and people 
which he represents. To-day Paris came to Geneva, and 
though M. Briand’s beautiful voice and charming phrases 
took a little of the sting from his speech, it was in essence 
a direct reply from France to Germany. Indeed much of 
it was addressed with admonitory gestures to the German 
Chancellor himself whose seat is immediately beneath the 
speaker’s tribune. 

In telling Germany that her energy and industry made 
her a potential danger even though she is disarmed, M. 
Briand has laid himself open to a terrible reply if anyone 
cares to point out the much more obvious and immediate 
menace of a Power armed to the teeth. But, however 
absurd the French position, it is better that it should be 
openly expressed at Geneva than that M. Briand should 
say there one thing and M. Poincaré and the Paris Press 
should immediately say the opposite. 

The effect of this ‘‘ open diplomacy ’”’ upon the 
Assembly was interesting. The Germans at the close re- 
mained stolid and entirely silent. On several other benches 
there was no applause, which was therefore redoubled 
where France’s special supporters were sitting. The British 
Delegation, which had not applauded the German speech— 
a fact which many Germans noted but which was probably 
more due to ignorance than intention—now applauded cir- 
cumspectly, except its lady member, who was enthusiastic. 
She had perhaps not fully understood the import of the 
speech. On the whole the Assembly received M. Briand 
more coldly than on any other occasion in spite of his 
eloquent assertion of his confidence in the League. 

Lord Cushendun has not yet spoken, but it would be 
idle to suppose that there is any expectation that he will 
add much to this interesting situation. The British Dele- 
gation is efficient in its lower ranks, but there has been 
no attempt to replace Sir Austen by a representative 
worthy of the occasion. Lord Cushendun has made many 
realize what a great and commanding figure we have lost. 
The British Delegation is now playing merely a secondary 
role in the conversations. The Germans explain that they 
are but following Sir Austen’s advice in dealing directly 
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with the French and allowing Britain to be brought in 
later with the Belgians. But Sir Austen’s personality was 
such that he could intervene or stand aside at will. To-day 
the British representatives are regarded by many as a sort 
of subsidiary to the French Delegation. Their relations 
with the Germans are certainly not as cordial as they ought 
to be, partly because of the latter’s too obvious conviction 
that they are not likely to assert themselves. Though the 
great issues now under discussion here vitally affect British 
interests, the present Government are incapable of appre- 
ciating the situation or they would not have left Lord 
Cushendun in charge of them. 

On two other questions often alluded to in the course 
of the week’s discussions it must be admitted that realism 
has not been so apparent. Almost every speech has con- 
tained some reference to the Paris Pact, but there has been 
a notable absence of real enthusiasm about it, and some 
obvious embarrassment as to the phraseology to be em- 
ployed. As a French journalist remarked: ‘* They have 
not yet discovered the new formule by which ‘ outlawry of 
war ” and * security ” shall be linked together.’’? It needs, 
indeed, a little thought, and meanwhile the most perfunc- 
tory phrases have to serve. 

The other topic is the Franco-British navel agreement, 
to which several speakers alluded in complimentary terms 
even before M. Briand explained it as a contribution to 
the solution of the disarmament problem. That it was 
so meant is readily admitted, but no one denies that the 
manner in which it was made was a diplomatic blunder, 
of which the marvellous imagination of the American jour- 
nalists will take advantage for many a day to come. 

Lastly, the Assembly has accomplished part of what 
a cynical member of the Secretariat described as its only 
real business—the elections to the Council and the Budget. 
That Spain should receive the hall-mark of re-eligibility 
which was devised specially for her in the first instance 
was inevitable, and will add to the prestige and efficiency of 
the Council. The small States, however, also hate any- 
thing that emphasizes the fact that some States are much 
bigger than others, refused to make China re-eligible, and 
elected Persia in her stead—an act of doubtful wisdom, but 
only to be expected at this stage of the League’s develop- 
ment. 

As to the Budget, India, which has a really admirable 
delegation, has announced her intention of leading an on- 
slaught in the name of economy. This is doubtless due to 
reactionary officials in England, whose efforts will be sup- 
ported by the British Government, who have always en- 
deavoured to restrict the League’s activities, and are 
credited with the wish to abolish altogether the Refugee 
work, which has done so much at such small cost for the 
well-being of Europe. Such pettifogging efforts are likely 
to be the main contribution of Britain so long as present 
political conditions exist. 

It would be a mistake, however, to allow the new 
situation which M. Briand has created or the lamentable 
absence of British statesmanship to depress unduly those 
who believe that the future of European civilization de- 
pends upon the development of the League. The entry of 
Germany was the beginning not the end of the real work 
of the League, and its strength as well as its weakness is 
shown by recent events. It is strong enough to face the 
real problems of Europe, and by so doing to reveal their 
nature and thus lead eventually to their solution. It is not 
strong enough to solve them immediately. It will not be 
strong enough until public opinion in both Britain and 
France can exercise more influence on their Governments 
than is possible to-day. 

C. K. Wesster. 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND RE- 
PRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 


HELBURNE wrote in 1801, after more than forty 
years spent in the forefront of politics :— 

‘* People talk of public opinion ; and what creates or 
constitutes public opinion? Numbers certainly do not.”’ 
Where is it to be found? And how is it to be ascer- 

tained? How many people hold clear, articulate views 
even about the most important national concerns? And if 
their views are original and well-grounded, what chance is 
there of their being representative? Statesmen trying to 
ascertain the state of ‘* public opinion ” present indeed a 
pathetic sight. Here is the picture which Sir Robert Morier 
drew of Mr. Gladstone’s Government on the outbreak of 
the Franco-Prussian War in 1870 :— 


. the Ministry is going about asking here and 
asking there what public opinion wishes. I heard how 
Gladstone went about on the steamer of the Cobden 
Club, collecting opinions from individual members like 
a monkey asking for ha'pence, asking this one if he 
really believed England would be ready to go to war, 
that one whether he considered England’s honour en- 
gaged in Belgium, &c., &c. .. .”’ 


Nor would Sir Robert Morier, though a man of funda- 
mentally liberal views, admit that the Press could be con- 
sidered as expressive of public opinion; that conception 
was to him “ the thoroughly rotten . . . partnership now 
established between the so-called Executive (!!) and the 
so-called public opinion. . . .”” He wrote to Lord Russell 
on November 7th, 1870 :— 


‘* The leaders of the people sitting in Whitehall and 
Downing Street call to the leaders of the people sitting 
in editorial chairs in Printing House Square and the back 
slums of the Strand for ideas wherewith to be inspired ; 
the gentlemen of the scissors and glue-pot return the 
compliment. . . . It is impossible to tell which is the voice 
and which is the echo. Is the leader in the DatLy TELE- 
GRAPH the vulgarized reverberation of what Mr. Glad- 
stone had told Mr. Levi, or is Mr. Gladstone’s speech at 
the Soapboilers’ Superannuation Society a classicized 
version of the instructions Mr. Levi has given in the 
morning to Mr. Gladstone? Who can tell—no one can 
tell—neither Mr. Levi nor Mr. Gladstone ; they are both 
of them burning incense to an unknown God... .” 


That god remains unknown; he is not to be found in 
any definable shape in any definite quarter, he is not heard 
speaking in articulate terms, but his presence is felt as all- 
pervading. ‘* Numbers”? do not make public opinion; 
numbers cannot give the directive for particular political 
decisions; numbers cannot be consulted on such matters; 
numbers do not consider what road should be taken until 
the consequences of the decision are brought home to them. 
What was British ‘‘ public opinion ” during the American 
Revolution? And how could it have been ascertained? 
In 1774, after ten years of discussions of the colonial 
problem, on the eve of events unsurpassed in greatness by 
anything since the break-up of the Roman dominions into 
a Western and an Eastern Empire, not a single election in 
Great Britain was turned, or even influenced to any marked 
extent, by the American issue; but the consequences of the 
American Revolution have produced a clearly defined atti- 
tude in Great Britain with regard to British settlements 
overseas. Now the problem of the ‘* Dark Empire ”’ is 
with us, unsolved, demanding a solution, fraught with in- 
calculable consequences, infinitely more complex and diffi- 
cult than what now seems to us the very simple problem 
of the First British Empire. Possibly we are laying the 
foundations of a new type of Empire, or possibly, by doing 
too much or too little, we are destroying another British 
Empire. But how many of us hold a clear, articulate view 
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on the subject? Was ever a general election, or even a 
by-election, seriously affected by the question of the policy 
to be adopted in India? If a conflict imposed heavy sacri- 
fices on us, an opinion would make itself felt in favour of 
persevering, or of cutting losses. We develop opinions when 
called upon to act, to fight, or to pay; then we are anxious, 
ready, or loath to do so, or, in most cases, to continue 
doing so. But there can be no public opinion with regard 
to things so delicate as a policy to be pursued, still less, 
to particular measures to be adopted. 

The framework of our political life now rests on 
organized parties. By consulting the Whips, a leader may 
learn how the rank and file of his party in the House is 
likely to react to certain measures or proposals. But 
neither the Whips nor their wards can be relied upon cor- 
rectly to interpret the inarticulate, incoherent words of the 
‘‘ unknown god ”’ who talks in his sleep. As for party 
organizations in the constituencies, they are certain to voice 
nothing but the most biased, the most intransigent, and 
the most hackneyed party views; they consist primarily 
of men strong in the faith, zealous for the cause, therefore 
unreceptive of delicate changes in atmosphere, and un- 
representative of those on the fringes of the party and in 
the middle regions between parties, who are easiest turned 
and who turn the scales by their weight on the margin. 
Political propagandists make a poor political barometer. 
Moreover, if asked for an independent opinion, the pro- 
fessionalized politicians are likely to remain mute, and 
finally to decide on grounds alien to the problem—the 
party organization stands in the centre of their “‘ political ” 
thinking, and its problems will in most cases determine their 
decision. An account of how the first great party machine 
built up in this country failed its maker, Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, and misled its leader, Mr. Gladstone, is given by 
M. QOstrogorski in his book on ‘* Democracy and the 
Organization of Political Parties ’? :— 


‘*On the eve of the Home Rule debate in the House 
of Commons the Liberal Federation Committee requested 
all the affiliated Associations to consider the question 
and to forward it the resolutions which they might 
adopt. ... The Federation, realizing the division of 
opinion, confined itself on this occasion, contrary to its 
usual practice, to a simple statement of the problem... . 
Left to their own inspiration, the Associations for the 
most part did not know what line to take. They who 
were supposed to have the power of giving expression to 
public opinion and of pointing out the policy to be pur- 
sued by their rulers, could do nothing but stammer. . 
And it was left to Mr. Chamberlain to utter the feeling 
cry: ‘ Why are you here? Why are you formed? Why 
do you remain an Association for Birmingham? ~* " 


When the delegates met at the Westminster Palace Hotel 
their veneration for Mr. Gladstone was ‘‘ reinforced by all 
the animosity, jealousy, and rancour which had gathered 
round the Birmingham set ”’ who “ had not been able or 
willing to spare the amour-propre of the other towns.” 
Under the leadership of the Leeds contingent, they excom- 
municated Mr. Chamberlain and his men; and Mr. Glad- 
stone was led to believe that the party was solid behind 
him. 

As for the impression which any one of us obtains 
from his own scrutiny of “ public opinion,” it can deceive 
none but the most uncritical among us. Henry Cruger, a 
New York merchant settled at Bristol and representing the 
city in Parliament, wrote on March 2lst, 1775, to Ralph 
Izard, a South Carolina planter : **. . . the people of this 
country, I mean the merchants, take so warm a part against 
administration . . .’?; and Edward Gibbon, the historian, 
seeing consciously what Cruger perceived in a sub-conscious 
manner, and enjoying the humour of it, wrote on February 
28rd, 1778: ** I do not find that the World, that is, a few 
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people whom I happen to converse with, are much inclined 
to praise Lord N[orth]’s ductility of temper... .’’ The 
few people we ‘‘ happen to converse with ”’ are necessarily 
to us ‘* the people of this country ” and constitute its 
** public opinion.”’ 

Anyone who has ever taken part in a political move- 
ment knows what * resolutions ’? are worth, how a seem- 
ingly powerful campaign in the Press can be started by a 
few able and zealous writers, how a stage army can be 
marched out by one door and brought back by another, and 
how the appearances of an ‘* opinion ”’ can be created 
(and also how quickly and easily they peter out once the 
management is withdrawn). Anyone knows how elections 
are made, how issues can be manipulated, how little of a 
mandate for particular purposes is obtained from general 
elections, and how easy it is to deceive oneself and mistake 
the echo of one’s own cries and enthusiasms for a spon- 
taneous, intelligent voice. And still—after all is said that 
ean be said in ridicule of the conception of a “ public 
opinion ”? and of the methods employed with a view to 
ascertaining it, the fact remains that it exists, and that it 
forms the best part of those ‘‘ circumstances *’ which both 
Frederick the Great and Napoleon recognized as their 
master. There is such a thing as a logic of ideas, and ideas, 
when looked at from a distance, seem to have an indepen- 
dent life and existence of their own; their * logic ” is the 
outcome of the slow, hardly conscious thinking of the 
masses, very primitive, simplified in the process of accumu- 
lation, and in its mass advance deprived of all individual 
features, like the pebbles in a river-bed. And there is such 
a thing as a mental atmosphere, which at times becomes 
so all-pervading that hardly anyone can withdraw himself 
from its influence. 

It is the avowed aim of our system of representative 
and responsible government to secure the rule of ‘* public 
opinion,” and it does so to a fairly satisfactory degree, pro- 
vided no ill-judged attempts are made at attaining accuracy 
by narrow, artificial, mechanical devices, which cannot 
supply reliable results, but merely produce a deceptive 
feeling of knowledge and certainty, where watchful atten- 
tion and conscientious searching of heart more nearly 
answer the purpose. However fine a machine proportional 
representation, referendums, popular initiative, &c., may 
be, they cannot supply a valid verdict where there is no 
articulate thought, and they moreover rest on, and in turn 
foster, the dangerous delusion that public opinion is a 
matter of numbers. Votes can only be counted, not 
weighed, and the degree of emphasis which the individual 
puts into his vote, the measure of sacrifice with which he 
is prepared to back it, and the dynamic force of his per- 
sonality, are hopelessly lost in this purely mechanical pro- 
cess. The ‘* unknown god ” cannot be measured with a 
tape. 

The true ideal of representative government is to place 
men in office who are likely to react to problems, situa- 
tions, and events in the way in which the great mass of 
their countrymen would do, only to do so first and in a 
more articulate and deliberate manner than the masses 
can; this is called leadership. In other words, the rulers, 
if properly chosen, should be able to find the directive of 
public opinion in their own consciousness and feelings ; and 
if they fail to find it there, they are not likely to ascer- 
tain it correctly by any other means. Elections and Parlia- 
ment do not primarily serve the purpose of determining 
public opinion in arithmetic terms; they constitute an 
elaborate system of political tests which, just as Civil Ser- 
vice examinations, are irrelevant in most of their apparent 
searchings, and yet fundamentally effective. The capacity 
for expressing in an articulate form that which germinates 
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in the minds of other people, and for co-operating with 
other men, is continually tested in British public life. 

Undoubtedly most dictators have public opinion be- 
hind them when they first seize power, and they usually 
plead this for their excuse. But dictatorships offer no 
possibility for change or for a free renewal of the mandate; 
they realize the precept which Machiavelli gives to prophets 
to acquire power while men believe in them, so as to be 
able to enforce faith, after it is gone. It is change which 
constitutes the very nature of representative and respon- 
sible government, and, curiously enough, under the present 
system of party politics, the chances of change decrease 
with the arithmetic accuracy of election returns, for the 
great mass of the electorate always votes the same way, 
and changes occur only in a narrow margin, whose oscilla- 
tions acquire under our present system a conveniently dis- 
proportionate importance. At this time, when Parliamen- 
tary government breaks down in most countries which have 
adopted it in a mechanically perfected form, it is most 
essentia] to preserve its organic, though illogical, founda- 
tions. Fundamentally our Government is ‘‘ representa- 
tive ” in the same way as a jury; it consists of men who 
react, or are supposed to react, in a typical, representative 
manner. The rest is an elaborate, sometimes naive, often 
mismanaged, but on the whole effective, machinery for 
selection and change, and one of the most valuable features 
of the system is the conscious uncertainty about things 
that can never be accurately ascertained; which uncer- 
tainty, in prudent and honest minds, produces caution. 

L. B. Namier. 
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THE CANADIAN WHEAT POOL 
AND THE FARMER 


WRITE this on Lake Sicamous, B.C., after spending a 

week at the first meeting of the Alberta Institute of Co- 

operation. The Government of Alberta decided in this 
way to use a portion of the undistributed funds of the 
war and post-war Dominion Wheat Board. Every phase 
of co-operation was discussed. The general meeting was 
addressed by officers in the movement as well as by 
academic experts whom one speaker well defined as 
** ordinary men away from home.”’ There was a women’s 
section, and a strongly attended school of juniors under 
separate direction. 

There is no such thing as breaking through to an 
economic Berlin. The Pool, now five years old, has not 
defied the laws of supply and demand, nor has it brought 
millennium. Nevertheless, it is an epochal step towards the 
rationalization of Agriculture. While it gains nothing from 
the hyperbole of suspicion or praise which it has received 
in some quarters, it rejoices to have riveted the attention 
of this continent by reason of its momentous effect on the 
morale of the Canadian West. Where in 1923 groups of 
farmers all over the prairies were. talking revolution, debt 
adjustment, or moratorium, now they are talking Pool. It 
is a voluntary organization of their own creation. State- 
compelled marketing might have registered equal material 
success, but its spiritual value would have been slight. The 
Pool’s emphasis on the non-material side is incessant and 
utterly sincere. Men and women will drive for miles on a 
winter’s night, when the thermometer is 30 or 40 degrees 
below zero, to assist at a meeting by which personally they 
will benefit They do not try to “ sell”? it by 
appeal to self-interest; for it 
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in these better times. There are strong pool opponents, but 
the majority of non-members are the doubters or the extra- 
smart or those who feel a loyalty to the older co-operative 
way. 

Probably most of us have tried to imagine how we 
should greet the appearance of a new religion. If we 
imagine a personal leader we are quickly brought to the 
ludicrous. For he would surely be victimized by publicity, 
snapshotted and written up, reviled if he would not grant 
interviews, and sign a contract to enter Hollywood. Hap- 
pily an idea cannot be vulgarized thus. Some saw religion 
in the attitude of Soviet Russia towards capitalism, though 
it was far from a religion of love. But quite properly the 
word can be applied to the atmosphere which is uniting 
the Canadian West to-day in its new co-operative 
endeavour. The movement has the faith, the drive, and, 
let us freely grant, the verbal exaggerations of a vital 
religion. It is the mould in which the farmer is casting 
the economic problems which present themselves all along 
the line. It is pool this and poo] that. We have coarse 
grain pools, cattle pools, dairy pools, egg and poultry 
pools; and, as experience is showing, these applications of 
the wheat pool idea require adaptation to the commodity 
if they are to succeed. But common to all are the con- 
tract to deliver, complete producer-control and distribution 
of returns in proportion to deliveries. There is no restric- 
tive membership or constitution by capital holding. I 
have just completed a run through one small part of each 
province, meeting pool committee men, soldier settlers, and 
new settlers. ‘* The pool has been our salvation; I guess 
it was that or nothing.’’ ‘* Oh yes ” (this from a bit of 
a cynic), ‘* everyone’s in the pool : it’s the fashion.’? The 
newly arrived British family—and the First Three Thousand 
merit a book from Ian Hay as richly as Kitchener’s First 
Army—will tell you why they joined. ‘‘ We practically 
had the same thing at home ”’ (Yorkshire was speaking in 
this case); ** my wife used to buy everything she could 
from the co-operative store.”” To old timers and new 
arrivals, to English-speaking and to “‘ new ”’ Canadians, 
the pool is community life on its economic side. Bankers 
are practical men, and they testify to its steadying effect. 
For by its device of periodic payments it has brought the 
farmer within sight of a cash basis. These payments are 
the milk-cheque of the wheat farmer. No co-operation 
succeeds unless the housewife is in support; and her par- 
ticular loyalty is the egg pool with its little extras, to which 
Adam Smith in his day paid homage. 

The Pool goes back to the farm and forward to the 
trade consumer, to the miller in Canada, to the miller or 
importing house in Great Britain and Europe. Proposals 
for extension of activities are freely fathered on it. It 
should finance co-operative supply, facilitate the operation 
of rural credits, set up flour mills, sell direct to co-opera- 
tive stores. But it contemplates none of these things. The 
British Co-operative Wholesale Societies half a century ago 
were invited to spread themselves in this same way and 
wisely declined. For organization and accounting each 
province has its own pool, but all sales are conducted 
through, and are entirely in the hands of, the Central 
Sales Agency, the keypin of the whole, with headquarters 
at Winnipeg and a Western Sales branch at Calgary. The 
Alberta crop, which is exceptionally high this year, moves 
through Vancouver. The Pool is marketing rather more 
than 50 per cent. of the 1927 crop; and it has paid special 
attention to the development of the Oriental market, 
having perhaps 80 per cent. of this trade at the moment. 
Integrated wheat marketing involves handling as well as 
selling; and handling involves local and terminal elevators, 
which clean the grain in addition to transferring and stor- 
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ing it. When the Pools began to operate in 1923-24 they 
owned no elevators. They used those of the line elevator 
companies and the two large co-operative organizations, 
the United Grain Growers (U.G.G.), which operated mainly 
in Alberta and Manitoba, and the Saskatchewan Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Company, which was confined to Saskatche- 
wan Pool in 1927. The former, which handles supplies as 
well as grain, remains aloof, despite efforts to secure amal- 
gamation; and unhappily at local points they are rivals 
for custom as well as for co-operative loyalty. It is very 
urgent that the virtual warfare between them should cease. 
The growth of the U.G.G. at the expense of the Pool 
would rejoice the grain trade; and throw co-operation back 
for a generation. But if the Pool continues to grow until 
its growth is at the expense of the U.G.G., the old guard, 
which fought the first battle of co-operation and consolidated 
the vantage-point from which the Pools have stepped off, 
may see the dwindling of their former owned assets. I 
found at many places a regret, sometimes amounting to 
bewilderment, that headquarters should be unable to reach 
agreement on the same lines as Saskatchewan. ‘* The 
Pool needs competition,’? say the U.G.G., but this philo- 
sophy is a hold-over from the economics of competition. 
The Pool has the dynamics of the co-operative movement 
in its keeping. If to some people its enthusiasm has 
savoured of arrogance, let them ask whether this is not true 
of al] new social growth. The same thing has been experi- 
enced in Britain in the Co-operative Store Movement and in 
Labour Politics. In Alberta the United Farmers (U.F.A.), 
a non-commercial organization, are the driving force in 
Pool sentiment ; they are the Labour Party of the working 
farmer. And equally in the more conservatively minded 
Manitoba the common will calls for a solution that will 
not hurt the moral or financia] standing of the Pool. 

The Pool secures three advantages by the operation of 
elevators. (1) If co-operation is centred on price only, 
it will grow faint when prices fall. The local elevator is a 
visible symbol of co-operative effort in a great wide land 
where the elevator marks from afar the location of the 
village or little town. Success in this department of grain 
handling depends largely on a good understanding between 
the elevator manager and the members: to maintain it is 
an important part of the work of the local pool committee. 
(2) By the operation of local and terminal elevators the 
pool strengthens greatly the selling power of the Central 
Agency. Pool wheat will not now be the last to arrive 
when premiums are obtainable at the shipping point. The 
pool members have volume behind them, and with this 
they can insure that the operation will be profitable in 
itself. The terminal earnings from mixing, ‘‘ overages,” 
sale of screenings, &c., are returned to pool members in pro- 
portion to deliveries. (3) Clean grain saves unnecessary 
freight charges, and having volume the pools can instal 
the best cleaning machinery in their local elevators. As 
Canada’s wheat land passes out of its virgin condition, the 
menace of weeds grows. Better cultivation and pure seed 
are the correctives. The Saskatchewan Pool, when making 
its interim payment before seeding time, encloses with the 
cheque the circular of the registered growers of pure seed. 
Thus, as Sir Horace Plunkett has taught for a generation, 
better business aids better farming. These are technical 
points, but they are points which thousands of men, 
women, and children are studying and discussing in Canada 
to-day. The understanding of technique is a stimulus to 
loyalty and a mighty corrective to vague complaint. But 
the grower has an equally keen interest in price. What 
irritated him under the old system was the feeling that 
while he toiled, others speculated with the fruits of his 
toil. Now he feels that his organization is doing its best 
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for him. And that it can do better for him than the out- 
side merchant, if he will but stay by it, is certain. For 
he was an amateur selling to experts: he could not pos- 
sibly know when to sell. This worried the steady man and 
irritated the venturesome into speculation on the futures. 
market, where he was nearly always a bull. The Canadian 
West calls for venture, but there are real risks enough in 
frost, drought, hail, and pests; and to add further to them 
promotes instability, which swells the cityward drift and 
the flow across the international boundary. 
C. R. Fay. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE NEW CENSORSHIP 


S1r,—I should like to add a line in support of the 
admirable protest made by Mr. Forster and Mrs. Woolf in 
your last issue against the ‘‘ withdrawal from circulation ”’ 
of ‘‘ The Well of Loneliness.’’ I do not like the book, but 
I agree that it is perfectly decent; and I see no grounds 
for the suppression. I wish only to suggest that some 
more organized protest might be made, before the practice 
of suppression by these means—articles in Sunday news- 
papers—becomes an established custom.—yYours, &c., 

T. S. ELror. 

24, Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 


Sirn,—I have no quarrel with Mrs. Woolf's and Mr. 
Forster’s thesis that writers stand in greater danger nowa- 
days than ever before of unwarranted and unwarrantable 
interference from the Home Office. It is a view with which 
all intelligent men and women will agree. 

I feel, however, that for us to make a stand against cen- 
sorship on the case of ‘‘ The Well of Loneliness *’-is to court 
disaster, since the case in question is so weak. 

If you will recall the facts, ‘‘ The Well of Loneliness ” 
had been published at least two—it may have been three— 
weeks before the Express gave Mr. Douglas his ‘‘ night to 
howl.’’ During this period, so far as is generally known, no 
action was taken by any public department, and the book 
was obtainable at most, if not at all, the circulating libraries, 
as well as at the bookshops. To Mr. Douglas’s attack, 
Messrs. Jonathan Cape replied with courage and dignity up 
to a point. Unhappily at that point they let everybody down 
by appealing to the Home Secretary, and by sending him a 
copy of the book, apparently without even asking him if 
he wanted to read it. A day or two passed, and then ‘the 
TIMES printed a letter from Messrs. Jonathan Cape which 
stated quite briefly that the Home Secretary had examined 
the book and advised its withdrawal. On which advice the 
publishers at once acted. 

Had Messrs. Cape stood firm at the Express’s attack ; 
had they not sent the book to the Home Secretary unasked by 
that official ; had the Public Prosecutor taken action on his 
own account, the whole question would have been fought out 
in the Courts; and, had judgment been given against the 
book, we should have had strong grounds for the protest 
suggested. But we have not. To be quite frank, half our 
side ratted at the first hint of trouble, and we are in a slightly 
worse position than before. 

If, however, your correspondents would like to raise a 
fund for the suppression of such eighteenth-century ana- 
chronisms as Mr. Douglas, whose pen is worthy of the lighter 
paragraphists of the MORNING HERALD and the PUBLIC ADVER- 
TISER, I for one shall be very ready to subscribe.—Yours, &c., 

Guy CHAPMAN. 

Savile Club, 107, Piccadilly, W.1. 

September 8th, 1928. 


ANATOLE FRANCE AND BROUSSON 


Srr,—I do not think that the problem of Brousson’s books 
on Anatole France can be dismissed quite as easily as my 
friend Mr. Robert Dell would have us believe. Nor can it be 
truthfully suggested that this is another case of the guileless 
foreigner being taken in by trash which the native sees 
through in an instant. The opposite is nearer the case. In 
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England, where Anatole France still enjoys an undimmed 
reputation, the book is likely to cause considerable pain. In 
France, on the other hand, where he is certainly estimated 
too low at the present moment, the books have enjoyed 
enormous sales, a state of affairs in great part due to the 
delight of nearly everybody under forty at discovering that 
after all their béte noir was as black as they had always 
suspected. 

If we are to be clear about Brousson'’s books, we must 
really try to distinguish between the personal and the literary 
virtues of M. Brousson, and try to decide to what extent we 
think a writer, as great as Mr. Dell believes France to be, 
must necessarily be a mian. I can well understand 
friends of Anatole France resenting the publication of these 
volumes. But it is futile for them to state in their next 
breath that Brousson is merely a disgruntled, illiterate 
lackey, Whose work is a tissue of stupid lies. Any unpreju- 
diced person would, I think, admit that, despite his unattrac 
tive temperament, Brousson is continually amusing, full of 
dramatic and narrative power, and that the characters he 
creates, not only of France himself, but of Madame and 
other minor persons, are extremely vivid and entirel\ 
sonsistent within themselves. If these portraits have little 
basis in truth, we can agree that Brousson is a disgracefully 
bad valet, but we shall then be forced to admit that he is a 
very considerable creative artist. Mr. Dell would probably 
tind the second alternative even more painful than the first. 

Mr. Dell is, perhaps, too simple in his explanation of 
Brousson's motives in remaining so long with France. There 
is small reason to believe that his job was particularly profit- 
able ; none to suppose that he was too stupid to get another. 
He affirms himself that he was paid 100 francs a month, ani 
this is a definite statement which it should still be possible 
to check. It seems more probable that Brousson, while noi 
liking France, found him a stimulating and amusing com- 
panion whom he hesitated to throw over. Further, he may 
realiy have been a bit of a Boswell who, early, saw in France: 
first-rate hypothetical copy 

Anybody, I think, not blinded by romantic reverence for 
the artist or personal affection for the man, will in a back 
handed way get fond of the subject of Brousson’s treatment 
before the books are finished. If not particularly high- 
minded or courageous, he shines as a droll, a humour, an 
object worthy of perpetual study. It is usually admitted that 
postulants for immortality are better served by a spiteful 
enemy than by a vapid friend, and it is quite on the cards 
that Lrousson has done his patron a good turn with pos- 
terity. Meanwhile, many people will feel instinctively that 
Brousson's portrait is as like as a photograph, even if the 
shades are somewhat darkened: and a little perspicacity will 
enable them to allow for the wind.—Yours, &c., 

FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


nice 


THE SAFEGUARDING OF STEEL 


Sir,—-l can assure Mr. Walls that my appeal! tor the 
protection of our coalfields is not in the least ‘* emotional,” 
but based chiefly on the fact that, as he admits, it cannot 
be shown that there is any gain whatever in our present 
policy. 

We are shutting down, permanently, many mines still 
highly productive, destroying entirely the fixed capital they 
represent, burdening ourselves with the support of their 
workers, who are skilled in that special work and more or 
jess rooted to the spot. 

By paying a little more, perhaps very little, for our 
bar steel, we can avoid in great measure this double loss, 
keeping mines, blast furnaces and steelworks (all there, and 
ready manned with workers of skill and experience) more 
fully employed. Is the gain worth the loss, even from the 
purely commercial point of view? 

If it is, are we justified, in extending, on balance, the 
unemnployment list for but small immediate gain, and in 
sacrificing the interest of posterity in the thrifty use of the 
national resources of potential heat and power? Science has 
not yet found a cheap general substitute for coal, and the 
supply is not illimitable. 

Finally, if the cost of a steel duty should prove too great 
to be long continued, it will at least have given us a breath- 
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ing space in which to develop further the more economic 
uses of coal which Mr. Walls seems, strangely enough, to 
regard as a menace to the coal trade. News is already to 
hand of the successful 13,000-miles voyage of the ‘‘ Stuart 
Star,’ made without a hitch on pulverized coal, and com- 
pleted with decks as clean as those of an oil-driven ship, at 
much lower cost than either oil or ordinary coal. 

That there are other causes of the higher price of British 
steel than reduced production is only too true, but it is 
easier to state these troubles than immediately to remedy 
them. When this has been done the duty may become need- 
less, as also when a better method of helping the coal and 
iron industries has been found. 

Meantime, a simple duty on foreign steel would seem 
to be the hest and cheapest way of achieving a purpose both 
necessary and urgent.—Yours, &c., 

OSWALD EARP. 
24, The 


Chase, S.W.4 


THE RETURN TO GOLD 


S1r,—I am loath to return to the discussion of the restora- 
tion of the Gold Standard for two tirst, because, 
as you state, it is out of the question to revise the decision 
arrived at, and, secondly, because I do not agree with the 
arguments you furnish in your interesting article in your 
issue of the 8th inst. There is a third reason, however, which 
induces me to offer these few lines, and it is this: Your 
journal has justly earned for itself a unique and a great 
place among thoughtful men and women in the Liberal 
Party. Many people look to you for guidance in matters of 
finance and economics, and whereas I believe that you offer 
them unsound deductions from this decision, and also state 
that it is out of the question to revise the decision, they are at 
a loss to understand what vou are driving at. You may 
retort that your contention is that our present-day troubles 
are largely due to this decision while at the same time vou 
do not see how it can be revised. 

May I therefore point to some of the advantages—namely, 
stability of exchange, cheaper raw cotton, food, and raw 
material which is imported, and improved national credit, 
although this has been adversely affected by the extravagance 
of the Government, the fact that other nations have voeen 
encouraged to follow our example, a great saving in financ- 
ing our interest payments to America. These are some of the 
advantages which have resulted from the decision arrived at. 
I admit and sympathize with the difficulties of the exporting 
trades, but it is useless to gird at the restoration of the gold 
standard as the cause. The departure from the anchorage of 
the Gold Standard placed them in an artificial position, and 
the adjustment, no doubt, causes some distress, but no sane 
person would adduce that as a reason for not restoring this 
country to a sound state of finance because of a temporary 
period of distress. 

It is little or ne pleasure for me to write like this, but 
1 do not wish the Liberal Party to be known as the soft- 
money party. It put the Democratic Party out of office for a 
generation in America. I agree with so much of what vou 
write that I trust vou will accept these lines in the spirit in 
which they are written.—Yours, &c., 


reasons: 


D. M. Mason. 


PROHIBITION AND CENSORSHIP 


Sir,—I do not know that I understand what is the nature 
of an ‘‘ indisputable fact *’ which merely ‘‘ appears to he.”’ 
if, however, it is meant, in the leader of your issue of the 
ist on ‘‘ Prohibition,” that it appears to be an indisputable 
fact that there is not ‘‘ the smallest prospect along the lines 
of enforcement of any improvement in this state of things,” 
or that drinking among the young in the period 1925-8 as 
against 1922-5 is increasing, I venture to think that this fact 
is very disputable and is indeed, so far as the available 
evidence at my disposal goes, probably an error. The 
trouble is that, in this matter, most people adopt a priori 
a principle, either ‘‘ wet "’ or ‘‘ dry,’’ and endeavour to square 
the facts with it. The facts, however, lend themselves to 
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no such slashing judgments on the benefits or disadvantages 
of these measures. I write as a person quite uninterested 
either in the apologetics for or the polemics against Pro- 
hibition. 

Permit me to take this opportunity of congratulating 
THE NATION upon its leader on ‘‘ The New Censorship.’ The 
difference between the two Prohibitions is that the first 
attempts to legislate against certain external acts which 
(rightly or wrongly, by conducing to destitution, brawls, &c. 
are held to have socially injurious consequences. This may 
be wrong in application, but ‘is not irreconcilable with a 
sound theory of law. The second Prohibition interferes with 
the freedom of the ordinary citizen to inform himself and 
form an independent judgment upon matters of social im- 
portance. It would appear to be both foolish and pernicious 
—or only excusable upon the probably false supposition that 
the ordinary citizen is not a mental adult. Those of your 
readers who are unable to procure Miss Hall’s book and are 
interested in the problem, should know of the existence of a 
sane and unsentimental study of ‘‘ The Invert” (Balliére, 
Tyndall & Co.), with introduction by the Lecturer in Psvcho- 
logy of Glasgow University. Whether the Home Secretary 
will condemn this also I cannot venture to prophesy ; the 
SuNDAY Express, now August is over, will possibly have 
become indifferent.—Yours, &c., 

GEORGE E. G. CATLIN. 

6a, Nevern Place, S.W.3. 


“SEXUAL GLUTTONY ” 


Sir,—I asked for chapter and verse in support of Miss 
Brittain’s astonishing statement that certain men of science 
had bestowed a blessing on ‘‘ sexual ‘gluttony.’’ Jn reply 
she refers to private opinions expressed by medical acquain- 
tances and to an unnamed work “‘ by a ‘ man of science’ ina 
well-known controversial series."’ These opinions appear to 
have embodied a ‘‘ demand for some form of sex experience 
immediately after maturity.”’ 

I agree with Miss Brittain that your correspondence 
column is not a possible place to discuss fully the very diffi- 
cult and complex problems, closely involved with ethical 
considerations, which are raised by such a *‘ demand.”’ But 
it is clear that this ‘*‘ demand” (whether or not it really 
represents the views of Miss Brittain’s medical acquaintances 
and of the unnamed author) has nothing whatever to do with 
sexual ‘‘ gluttony.’’ Gluttony is over-indulgence in the 
primary function of eating—with consequent physiological 
harm to the organism ; and sexual gluttony can properly be 
used only to mean over-indulgence in the primary function 
of sex—again with physiological harm to the organism. The 
symptoms of both are perfectly well known to medical men, 
and no sane person would advocate either. I do not agree 
that there is room for widely different ‘* individual defini- 
tions of sexual gluttony,’’ and the reckless use of such a term 
to mean something quite different from the vice of over- 
indulgence by such writers as Miss Brittain can only serve to 
confuse the discussion of the difficult and complex problems 
raised by the demand for adequate sexual satisfaction. 

Let me illustrate by reference to the example of the small 
boy and the jampot, which happens to be singularly apt for 
the purpose. Children, as is well known, have a strong 
physiological need, and a corresponding craving, for sugar. 
If they are constantly kept short of it they will steal it. But 
their craving may be over-indulged, as any primary instine- 
tive craving may be. They may eat more than is ‘‘ good for 
them.”’ Exactly the same is true of the sexual appetite of 
adults. Opinions may differ (actually they do differ) as to 
Whether it is better to restrict access to the jampot or to let 
Tommy make himself very sick and so learn moderation. 
It is practically impossible to restrict access to the sexual 
jampot in the case of married people. For obvious reasons 
indulgence in gluttony is more likely in marriage than out- 
side it. The corresponding checks are satiety and eventually 
temporary sexual] exhaustion, with its well-known symptoms. 
It is abundantly clear that all this has nothing to do with 
the denial of adequate or of any Satisfaction to primary 
instincts. 

I confess that these remarks seem to me the merest plati 
tudes, and I] feel T ought to apologize to vour readers for 
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labouring such simple points. But it is important to prevent, 
as far as possible, the gratuitous introduction of gross con- 
fusion of thought into the discussion of problems which are 
more than sufficiently difficult in themselves. And here, I 
suppose, I must endeavour to guard against the irrelevant 
suggestion, which is almost sure to be made, that I am 
ignoring the special ethical considerations which inhere in 
all questions of sexual relationship. No serious student of 
the subject can possibly ignore them, nor can suggest that 
‘ sex-impulse ought (my italics) to be satisfied as soon as 
it exists.’’ But it is certain that no sound ethical solution of 
these problems can be found unless we first separate the 
primary biological and psychological questions from the 
ethical questions immediately arising as soon as we reach a 
conclusion on the former. 

I shall look forward with interest to the appearance of 
Miss Brittain’s book ; but, at the risk of appearing preju- 
diced, I must say that 1] scarcely hope for much illumination 
from one who gratuitously perverts the meaning of a word 
which (unlike many words employed in this subject) happens 
to have a perfectly clear and universally understood signifi- 
cance, and who, at this time of day, thinks that there is a 
danger of ** over-estimating the importance of the part which 
sex plays in life.’ Such a contention is always, in my 
experience, made by those who seriously under-estimate that 
importance.—Yours, &C., 

A. G. TANSLEY. 

Saas Fee, Switzerland. 


August 26th, 1928. 


SOME ENGLISHMEN ABROAD 


Sir,—En route here from Arolla via the Cabane Bertol, 
| witnessed one of those disgraceful exhibitions of bad 
manners by a party of three English from a ’varsity town, 
that have made a certain type of traveller a byword. This 
party (‘‘ guideless,’’ yet following in a guided party’s foot- 
steps) arrived at the Cabane Bertol of the Swiss Alpine Club 
in the afternoon of August 22nd from Zermatt, and promptly 
took possession of one of the only two tables, using nine 
places, from 3 p.m. till about 8 p.m., keeping a party of six 
Swiss from seats until] asked to give room. Though some 
tired women climbers were trying to sleep, the three English 
talked (in such loud, possessive tones that a card-party, at 
the extreme other end of the building, often could hardly hear 
themselves speak) a few feet away so that repose was im- 
possible. They loudly Criticized the comfort of the cabane 
(which is at 11,200 ft.) as contrasted with Austrian climbers’ 
‘hotels ’’ (all low in elevation by contrast), and the so-called 
**]eader * told another member not to pick up some rubbish 
he had dropped on the floor, as ‘‘ that was the guardian's 
job.” 

In execrable French they asked for more blankets than 
their allotted share, and when a guide politely asked them 
what they wanted, they said loudly in English, ‘*‘ The man’s 
a fool’’—being understood by Swiss, French, and Dutch 
climbers present. 

The next morning they started off from the cabane for a 
climb, but got stuck after about twenty minutes ; then they 
carefully waited till a guided party came along, and followed 
directly after it in the steps cut by the guides—not having 
the common courtesy to ask if they might follow the other 
party's guides (permission always accorded—but which should 
be requested, naturally). When asked if they thought it was 
cricket so to do without asking, the ‘‘ leader’ thumped his 
chest in a true *‘ Elephant and Castle’’ manner, and said, 
‘*-Do you know who I am? I refuse to reply!’ This, to the 
huge delight of the Swiss guides, who truly remarked, ‘‘ That 
person has never heard that there are even no kings them- 
selves in the mountains! ” 

Whoever lie was, the leader immediately after this ‘‘ led” 
his party astray again, going up rocks instead of glacier, 
and his party nearly killed my leading guide by knocking 
down dozens of stones upon us—and on three other parties 
now following—nor had they the good manners, nor mountain 
sense, to desist after two shouted requests, until actually 
threatened bv all five guides to be made to stop by force. Later 
the three ‘‘ aces’ carefully came down and followed all our 
guided parties to the summit. And they went on to Arolla 
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that afternoon, probably to boast at their hotel that they 
had come from Zermatt and climbed the Za ‘ without 
guides '’! 

Rude to women, rude (the only case I've seen in years 
I've lived here) to cabane companions, ‘* sneaking "’ guides’ 
brains without payment, and risking many climbers’ lives— 
this party have made a fine impression of British abroad on 
people from at least six nations in only two days—and good- 
ness knows on what others... . 

I have carefully taken the names of six travellers and 
five guides as willing witnesses of this miserable business. 
—Yours, &c., 

‘* DON QUIXOTE."’ 

Switzerland. 


August 25th, 1928 


THE STATE OF THE LAW 


By SIR MAURICE AMOS. 

‘What custom wills, in all things should we do °*! 
The dust on antique time would lie unswept, 
And mountainous error be too highly heap’t 
For truth to o'er-peer.” 

Coriolanus,"’ Act II., Scene 3 


OST of us would like to change the law in some 
M pin: or other. We should like simpler, if we cannot 

have more lenient, taxing laws ; more, or less, freedom 
for betting, drinking, or divorce ; proportional representation 
or the second ballot; cheaper stamps; freer choice of our 
panel doctor. Moderate schemes such as these find sup- 
porters throughout all classes of the public. But the Law 
of England as a whole, its general form, character, intelli- 
gibility, consistency, its conformity to justice, logic, 
common sense, convenience, and the requirements of busi- 
ness and economy, these are topics which no longer seem 
to excite interest even among faddists. Bentham has shot 
his bolt; Rationalism has surrendered to the Muse of His- 
tory and the study of origins; and Blackstone must chuckle 
among the Shades at seeing the mos majorum restored to 
the national pantheon under the guise of the spirit of the 
Common Law. There exists no society or professional 
organization having for its purpose the methodical criticism 
of our laws; and our current legal literature is almost wholly 
innocent of any hint that law is a human product, which 
can and should be deliberately shaped to the satisfaction of 
social needs. 

Of our public law, no doubt, we are, as a nation, both 
conscious and proud ; we are diligently interested in govern- 
ment; the business of Parliament, local government, the 
administration of criminal justice, are fully advertised and 
widely canvassed, and we are aroused as quickly as ever 
in the past by any peril to liberty. But of our private law, 
of the buying, selling, and leasing of land, houses, or 
movables, of the remedies open to the dispossessed owner, 
of wills and settlements, of trustees and of trusts, express 
and implied, of libel, slander, trespass, and deceit, of wills, 
executors, and administrators, of written proof and when 
it is necessary, the people of this country, including the 
educated, are magnificently ignorant, and this ignorance 
penetrates and ramifies far into all branches of the legal 
profession. Many people, it is true, acquire some know- 
ledge of a small corner of the law affecting their daily 
business ; for the rest, nearly everyone succeeds in journey- 
ing from the cradle to the grave without coming more 
than a very few times into contact with the law—leaving 
out such matters as jury service and taxpaying—and when 
some such contact becomes unavoidable they very wisely 
put themselves in the hands of a professional adviser and 
leave him to recite the necessary runes. For the most 
part we are as little conscious of the laws by which our 
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lives are regulated as we are of the air we breathe. To be 
conscious of breathing is to be ill; to be conscious of the 
law is to be wicked or unfortunate. As the law is 
admittedly unknowable, it is fortunate, we think, that it is 
But the result is 
that there exists a whole great department of our state and 
being which is almost completely immune from informed 
public criticism. 

It might well be supposed that this general apathy can 
only mean one thing, namely, that everything is for the 
best in the best of all possible worlds. No people, as a 
whole, is or ever has been more jealously interested in its 
common concerns than is the people of England to-day; 
and if they are satisfied, as they appear to be, with the 
present state of our private law, it is difficult to believe 
that there is anything really to make a song about. Yet it 
must be admitted that it is at least possible that this 
reasoning is fallacious, and that the public indifference is 
a misfortune. Indeed, it appears improbable on general 
grounds that any system can be all it should be which is 
so little understood, and so rarely investigated. 

Let us imagine that Cicero were to revisit the earth 
with a commission from Rhadamanthus to report on the 
legal institutions of this country. We should doubtless 
have some difficulty in deflecting his attention from the 
British Constitution. But when we had eventually induced 
him to direct his acute and impartial intelligence for a 
sufficient time to the more humdrum branches of our law, 
what might we expect him to say? 

After compliments on our national reverence for law 
and love of liberty and fair play, on our fertility in inven- 
tion, our respect for history, our stern, if somewhat 
scholastic, sense of logic, upon our civil and criminal pro- 
cedure, and upon the traditions of our bench and bar, we 
may imagine that he would go on somewhat as follows : 
** T am astounded by the bulk and confusion of your laws. 
You seem to have little sense of method, little taste for 
order. You appear to have allowed your law to escape 
your control, like some half-tamed monster which has grown 
too tremendous for its cage. You have possessed, in your 
nation, men of the most exalted intellectual gifts, men who 
for centuries past have kept England in the foremost ranks 
of achievement ; but I frankly doubt whether anyone could 
infer from a study either of your Statute book or of your 
Law Reports, that you are the countrymen of Newton, 
Maxwell, or Darwin. It may be true that law only offers 
a limited field for the exercise of the higher intellectual 
powers; but that field you do not seem to me fully to have 
occupied. Your highest offices are frequently adorned by 
men of commanding talents; but they seem to me to be 
like the heir to an estate, who, though fitted by genius 
and by education to revolutionize the agriculture of his 
country, finds himself condemned to comparative impo- 
tence by the terms of a crotchety will, which imposes on 
the legatee the observance of strict fidelity to traditional 
crops and to conventional rotations. 

** Nor am I convinced that your system satisfies the 
test which you, like ourselves, would regard as capital; 
namely, that it works well in practice. This may be so; 
I cannot regard it as matter of knowledge, since there is 
little relevant evidence on the subject. When I read your 
books, I see much to admire; but I also see many rules 
which disconcert me by their inconsequence, by their 
curious subtility, by their unintentionally arbitrary char- 
acter, and sometimes, I must say, by their plain injustice. 
As for your law of property, you must pardon a Roman, 
long dead, for saying that it looks like a simpie case of bad 
government. 

‘* For the amending of bad laws, one or other of two 
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conditions must be satisfied. Either the legal profession 
must itself be vigilant and fresh-minded in the searching 
out of defects, and must have the power and duty to amend 
them—that was what we did in Rome; or else the flaw must 
offend some organized body of citizens sufficiently powerful 
to be heard. From what I can learn, your legal profession 
is neither so critical, nor, for legislation, so powerful, as 
was ours; it seems, indeed, in great measure, to share the 
reverent stupor of the general public. On the other hand, 
it is only by exception that hard cases trespass against the 
corporate purpose of a powerful association. 

** For these reasons I am by no means satisfied that 
your laws do in fact work so well in practice as you are 
apt to suppose. The typical litigant comes into court once 
only in his life, is promptly absorbed in the herd of 
suitors, and whether he wins or loses, no more is heard of 
him. If he has been defeated by a defect in the law, his 
solicitor will not write to the Times; nor will his counsel 
tell him that he has suffered in a good cause, and that his 
ease will forthwith be notified to the Standing Committee 
for the Correction of Defects in the Law which may hit 
Anybody and therefore should concern Everybody—for no 
such committee exists. And for every baffled suitor you 
may reckon a score of citizens whom calculations of ex- 
pense, or the advice of their solicitor, has restrained from 
venturing on litigation. 

** Let me say, in conclusion, that it is with surprise 
that I have ascertained that in spite of the commanding 
influence which your country and its civilization exercise 
in the world, in spite of the fact that almost every other 
nation has sought to copy your Constitution, that your 
language and your manners seem destined to predominance 
on the planet, there is yet no single example of any foreign 
country freely deciding that your laws are worthy of its 
imitation; the Common Law reigns only where English- 
speaking conquerors or colonists have carried it.’? At this 
point, it may be hoped that the cock will crow, and summon 
the august shade back again to the place from which he 
came. 

Let us breathe again. Agreeing that there is much 
truth in our visitor’s strictures—though we might have ex- 
pressed them more mildly—let us ask for the explanation. 
To this large subject there is space for only a small con- 
tribution. One of the great differences between Europe 
and the East is that while our classics, both literary and 
religious, are mainly foreign, in China and India they are 
national. The result is that while we are able to hold our 
models at arms’ length, and to retain a certain freedom 
from their authority, for the Arab or the Chinese there 
is something of treason in any departure from the literary 
or religious canons handed down from antiquity. The 
freedom with which the Ghazi is able to revise the institu- 
tions of his country is no doubt largely due to the fact that 
the religion, the law, and the script of Turkey came from 
Arabia. Now Continental Europe, taking its law from Rome, 
retains its freedom; while we, on the contrary, are in this 
respect like the Orientals. We conceive our law to be 
intimately national, entwined in our history, and we recoil 
from the idea of laying it on the laboratory table, as we 
should from that of plucking out our own entrails and re- 
arranging them in better shape. That, at least, perhaps 
renders something of the almost instinctive feeling of the 
legal profession. It may be doubted whether the layman 
has any similar sense that the institutions of the law of 
England are packed round his heart. He rather inclines to 
regard them as beyond the pale of enlightened curiosity, 
and to view them with such repugnance as his grandfather, 
before the days of anthropology, felt for the manners and 
customs of primitive man. 
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PARK LANE AND MAYFAIR 


AST week it was reported that active steps are now 

being taken to turn Park Lane into a shopping street 

and to ** commercialize *? the whole of Mayfair, in 
which district nine thousand houses will ultimately be 
affected by the new scheme of reconstruction. This news 
will come as a shock not only to those Londoners acquainted 
with the numerous eighteenth-century and Regency build- 
ings to be found in this celebrated quarter of the West End, 
but also to Americans and visitors from the Continent who 
still find in this heritage from the greatest period of English 
civic architecture a charm and aristocratic distinction of a 
kind not to be found elsewhere in the whole world. Yet 
those of us who experience a certain resentment at the 
impending change do well to express ourselves with caution, 
for lovers of the past must on no account be accused of 
desiring ‘‘ to put the clock back.”? A great city must 
develop and there will be short shrift for those sentimen- 
talists who would obstruct this necessary process. Yet even 
the ordinary citizen, not himself an expert in town-planning 
nor highly conversant with the needs of commerce, is en- 
titled to expect that any considerable transformation in 
our metropolis shall be preceded by a little public dis- 
sion as to its desirability. It should not be counted as 
altogether natural and defensible that Mr. X or Mr. Y, 
suddenly emerging from the obscurity of high finance, 
should announce his decision to buy up a large and impor- 
tant area of London and either to reconstruct all the build- 
ings situated thereon or to put them to uses other than 
those they at present serve. 

Park Lane and its ** hinterland ”’ present two different 
problems. The former is obviously doomed. The lovely 
bow-fronted stucco facades should have been scheduled fifty 
years ago as examples of urban domestic architecture so 
exquisite as to deserve protection against vandalism. But 
we have only societies for the preservation of “ ancient ”’ 
buildings, and beautiful buildings dating from the post- 
medieval period receive little attention from them. In 
Park Lane there scarcely remain more than a dozen of the 
gracious houses which made this thoroughfare so famous, 
and recent developments have helped to turn the street 
into a ** devastated area ’’ so far as architecture is con- 
cerned. Let it all go. If the worst comes to the worst a 
belt of fine English trees will screen the new frontages from 
the Park. Or will it be possible to erect a tall and con- 
tinuous fagade stretching from Marble Arch to Hyde Park 
Corner, so beautiful that we should want to cut the trees 
down in order to see it to better advantage? What is 
obviously needed here is a public competition in which 
designs would be invited for a noble modern street with 
shops below and flats above, forming a single architectural 
whole, and the building owners concerned should unite in 
setting up such a competition and agree to abide by its 
results. 

The case of the ‘‘ hinterland’’ of Park Lane is 
different, for here we find that a large number of streets 
are quite unspoilt and still admirably serve their original 
purpose of providing accommodation for those who desire 
to reside in London. After all, a great city is a place to 
live in, and it is not everybody who can acquire the habits 
and mentality of suburbia. Yet it is assumed in certain 
quarters that ‘‘ commerce ” is entitled to possess 99 per 
cent. of the central portion of a city, and this view is 
gaining such prevalence that even qhurches and public 
buildings can with difficulty maintain themselves on his- 
toric sites. If the process goes much further some of us 
will live to see St. Paul’s replaced by a modern emporium, 
Parliament removed to Tooting, and Buckingham Palace 
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pulled down and rebuilt at Wimbledon in order that the 
full *‘ commercial ’’ value of their sites might be realized. 
Why do our shopkeepers wish to invade Mayfair? 
It is stated in a newspaper that they covet this district 
because “‘ the amenities of a residential quarter make 
shopping a greater pleasure, and, London being visited by 
an increasing number of foreigners every year, streets stil! 
possessing an old-world atmosphere make a strong appeal 
to them.”” Our modern shopping streets apparently are 
not attractive, but Mayfair is attractive, therefore it will pay 
a shopkeeper to establish himself there. The logic of this 
argument seems at first sight irresistible, but is there not 
a slight flaw somewhere? 
course. 


The newcomers will gain, of 
It is conceivable that if as many as a tenth o! 
the houses in Mayfair are converted into modern shops, 
these latter, still situated in the ‘* old-world atmosphere,”’ 
may gain custom thereby. But when half or three- 
quarters of the houses are so replaced, Mayfair, as we know 
it, will have gone, and in its stead perhaps we shall have 
a score or more modern editions of the Tottenham Court 
Road. It is said that the promoters of the new scheme. 
the financiers who have at Jast obtained permission from 
the Duke of Westminster to commercialize Mayfair, intend 
to preserve as far as possible the existing amenities of the 
area. They show worldly wisdom in making this promise, 
but will they, can they abide by it if the price they pay for 
the freehold is such that they can only remunerate them- 
selves by building to the limit of height which the L.C.C. 
permits? What seems to be required in Mayfair is some 
kind of controlling esthetic authority set up by the resi- 
dents themselves, perhaps on the lines of the new Regent 
Street Society, which, even if it have no legal powers, will 
be able to exert considerable influence on the architectural 
development of the district. The recommendations of such 
a body might ensure the respect of the business men. These 
latter believe that much gold can be squeezed out of May- 
fair. It would be the task of such a new society to convince 
them that a lot of money may also be lost there, if they 
deprive it of the distinguished architectural quality to which 
Mayfair so largely owes its present commercial value. 

A. Trystan Epwarps, 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


HE London Palladium, having had the original idea 
‘ of reopening with something like the old-fashioned 
music-hall, has been rewarded by having to turn away 
four thousand people for its second house on the first 
day, and everyone knows what a large hall the Palladium 
is. My own relief at for once getting away from revue 
may have slightly coloured my feelings. But I certainly 
enjoyed myself immensely, and can very heartily recom- 
mend a visit to the Palladium. The evening is in fact full 
of good things. Gracie Fields, it is hardly necessary to 
restate, is a real artist and a brilliant singer, whom I am 
delighted to salute once more. Extremely sympathetic are 
some entertainers called *‘ The Runaway 4,’ who do a 
pleasingly delicate skit on a few of the more romantic views 
of the * sailor’s life.’? This turn (delightful old-fashioned 
phrase) can be enthusiastically recommended. Some 
dancers new to England, Amelia Adam, and Marta Di- 
Gatano get over some excellent ‘‘ rough-stuff.”? Tamara 
is the most beautiful and elegant of trapeze artists, while 
the programme opens with some quite exceptionally good 
tumbling by ‘‘ 7 Hindustans.’’? Altogether an exhilarating 
evening, to which however little was contributed by Mr. 
Ivor Novello and Miss Phyllis Monkman in a Jong-drawn- 
out sketch depending on a “‘ surprise ’’ which was obvious 
from the start. 
Goldsmith certainly made no light demand on the 
sympathetic credulity of the public when he constructed a 
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comedy on the continued mistaking of the squire’s house 
for an inn, and the old squire for a landlord. In Sir Nigel 
Playfair’s revival of ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer,”’ at 
Hammersmith, the array of old volumes behind Mr. Hard- 
castle is so generous that surely young Marlow could never 
have persisted in his misunderstanding more than a few 
minutes. However, the dexterity of Mr. Hay Petrie as 
Hardcastle and Mr. Brian Aherne as young Marlow conjures 
logic away from the dangerous ground, and indeed the 
acting altogether is of that hearty spirit which alone could 
give movement to a Jame, though celebrated plot. Were 
this the place, one might complain that Goldsmith’s plot 
is no more coherent than his characters ; young Marlow and 
the Heroine are sufficiently paradoxical. But, as com- 
plaining Walpole allowed, the comic situations are admir- 
able, and the language is everywhere quick and truthful. 
Sir Nigel Playfair’s revival includes the music of the bear- 
leader’s ‘* genteelest of tunes,’’ ‘‘ Water Parted from the 
Sea *’ and ** The Minuet in Ariadne,”’ and the first of these 
is particularly welcome. 


* * * 


** The New Sin,” by the late Basi] Macdonald Hastings. 
is an extremely difficult play to produce. Superficially it 
is a rather original story of a will which does not benefit 
the legatees until the death of their brother, who is thus 
faced with the ** new sin”? of continuing to exist. The 
story is not, however, the thing. The play is really an 
attack in terms of theatricality upon the social conditions 
of fifteen years ago, and to make this clear a much more 
intelligent production is needed than that of the present 
revival at the Little Theatre. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that the story is ea hypothesi sentimental, and unless the 
sentiment is subordinated to the theme, the dramatist’s in- 
tention is only half expressed. The producer at the Little 
has not realized this, and has allowed his cast to speak the 
many excellent lines they are allotted for a great deal more 
than they are worth, with the result that the play is treated 
as a romance rather than a thesis. Mr. Wallace Geoffrey 
and Mr. Richard Goolden would probably have been very 
good indeed under proper direction; the others are undis- 
tinguished. 


* * * 


The sponsors of ‘* Song of the Sea,’? the new musicai 
play at His Majesty’s, have had the sense to go to the 
right people for the right jobs. Working on the enormous 
basic asset of Mr. Eduard Kunneke’s subtle, perfectly 
orchestrated, vigorous, and altogether lovely music, they 
have entrusted the décor to Mr. Aubrey Hammond, the 
production to Mr. Jack Hulbert, the libretto to Mr. Arthur 
Wimperis, and the principal parts to Mr. A. W. Baskcomb, 
Mr. Stanley Holloway, Mr. Claude Hulbert, Miss Mary 
Leigh, and Miss Lilian Davies. The result is the best 
musical production I have seen for vears. 


* * ” 


The best new film of the moment is indubitably Fritz 
Lang’s thriller, ‘‘ The Spy,’’ at the Marble Arch Pavilion. 
This film is beautifully acted, very well produced, and 
splendidly photographed. There is but little love interest. 
no sentimentality, and no uplift. It is, in fact, what it 
pretends to be—a genuine detective thriller for intelligent 
people, and even cheats a bit in the manner of the most 
approved detective stories. The rea] villain is too much 
suppressed—at least certain of his activties are too much 
suppressed—for one to have a fair chance of guessing who 
and what he is. Also I found the story rather difficult to 
follow. But this was doubtless my own stupidity, as my 
companions experienced no difficulty whatever. A 
thoroughly good entertainment. The Alpha Film Corpora- 
tion have given a trade view of an unpretentious but singu- 
larly pleasing romantic comedy, ‘“‘ Love’s Sacrifice ** 
(hardly a good title, but perhaps film managers do not 
read Elizabethan tragedy). The story tells of the romantic 
love and brave adventures of two lovers of about eighteen 
years old, played by two young people so far untainted by 
the cabotinage of the film star world. I was unable to 
procure a programme, and so cannot give their names. But 
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a more attractive couple I have rarely seen on the films. 

The story is well told and photographed, after rather a 

slow start, and the sentimentality never becomes shocking. 
* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Sunday, September 16th.— 
Dr. Bernard Hollander on ‘‘ The Origin of Morality 
and Immorality,’’ South Place, 11. 
Monday, September 17th.— 
Forzano’s “ Ginevra,”’ at the Every man. 
Film: ‘* The Constant Nymph,” at the Stoll Picture 
Theatre. 
Tuesday, September 18th.— 
** By Candle Light,’? by Captain Harry Graham, at 
the Prince of Wales Theatre. 
Wednesday, September 19th.— 
** Such Men are Dangerous,’’ by Mr. 
the Duke of York’s. , 
** The Pocket-Money Husband,”’ 
at the Arts Theatre. 
Thursday, September 20th.— 
Mr. Harold Monro reading Poems by 
Bookshop, 6. 


Ashley Dukes, at 


by Mr. John Gliddon, 


Shelley, Poetry 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
THE ATHEN-EUM, SeEpTeMsBerR 177TH, 1828. 
RULES FOR ROMANCISTS 


SoME rules also ought, it strikes us, to be laid down respect- 
ing the places in which the MSS. are to be discovered. If 
the hero of the story is anything under the dignity of a 
country parson, we think he ought to be content, that the 
narrative of his exploits should tumble by accident out of a 
chest of drawers situated in an obscure corner of an old 
room, communicating with a corridor which leads to a wind- 
ing stair, at the bottom of which is the housekeeper’s pantry, 
in a house that was once the property of an old sea-captain 
of eccentric habits. The squire’s daughter has certainly a 
right to have her love adventures written in an illegible 
hand, in an interleaved copy of Izaak Walton, which was 
found in the pocket of an unfortunate gentleman who was 
picked out of a heap of salmon, when the great lake belong 
ing to one of her descendants was last dragged. But we verv 
much question whether anyone, except a lady of quality, 
ought to have a haunted castle with a vault made and pro- 
vided for the simple purpose of entombing a full and par- 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
ADMIRAL BYNG 


VERYONE knows something about Admiral Byng— 
Bonet he was shot for losing Minorca, some time in 
We learn that from our 
history books very early at school; it is the kind of im- 
. portant fact that the history books never forget to mention, 
and which never fails to stick in the memory. There are 
thousands of far more important facts which the text-books 
but the the unfortunate 
admiral is at least memorable because John Byng, Admiral 
of the Blue, is the only British admiral who has ever been 
tried by court martial and executed. Whether he was a 
good admiral; whether it was his fault that Minorca was 
lost; whether he was guilty of the charge for which he was 
arrested and court-martialled; who was responsible for 
allowing the monstrous sentence to be executed—these are 
questions which have been the subject of controversy and 
positive assertion on the one side or the other ever since 
1757. It is quite certain that most, if not all, historians 
have hitherto form: 


the eighteenth century. 


never mention, execution of 


d their opinions and laid down the law 
on the incident in a partisan manner and without proper 
evidence, for the facts have not been adequately investi- 
gated. Now for the first time the investigation has been 
made and the facts laid before us in **‘ Admiral Byng and 
the Loss of Minorca,’? by Brian Tunstall (Philip Allan, 
16s.) Mr. Tunstall is Lecturer in History at the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich, so that he is well qualified to 
deal with the technically naval side of the history. He 
has produced a well written and interesting book, and his 
judgment is usually sound, though I cannot go the whole 
way with him in his view of the parts played by the prin- 
cipal actors in the drama. 


* * * 


The story is a curious one. The Seven Years’ War 
began technically between England and France in June, 
1756, but in fact warlike operations had been in progress 
between the two countries in North America and on the 
high seas for a year before that date. All through the 
latter half of 1755 the French had been making naval pre- 
parations which seemed to presage an invasion of England, 
but as the year waned, it became more and more probable 
from the information of our spies and intelligencers that 
the rea] objective of the French would be Minorca, which 
the English had held since 1708, and that what was to 
be expected was an attack upon that island directed from 
Toulon. The Newcastle Government, as Governments so 
often do, had put their money on the wrong horse. They 
seem to have taken the Channel threat too seriously, and to 
have woken up to the Mediterranean danger much too late. 
It was only on March 9th, 1756, that it was decided “‘that as 
strong a squadron as can be spared from hence should be 
got ready to send into the Mediterranean.”? On March 
llth, John Byng, Admiral of the Red, was appointed 
Admiral] of the Blue, and ordered to proceed to Portsmouth 
and fit out the squadron for the Mediterranean. Byng had 
never distinguished himself and had, in fact, never com- 
manded a fleet in an important engagement. He had 
reached his eminent position in the British Navy by being 
the son of Lord Torrington, who had won a famous naval 
action off Cape Passaro in 1718, and by being one of the 
few senior naval] officers who, at the end of the War of the 
Austrian Succession, had not had an opportunity of proving 
himself incompetent. 


Byng was instructed to proceed with his squadron to 
Gibraltar and take another squadron, lying there, under 
his command; to take a battalion of soldiers from the 
garrison there; to relieve Minorca if it was being attacked, 
and, if not, to blockade Gibraltar. When Byng reached 
Gibraltar, he found that Minorca had not only been 
attacked, but that the aged British commander was being 
invested by a French military force in St. Philip’s Council. 
Byng held a Council of War at Gibraltar, and it is clear 
that he had at once determined that the relief of the 
garrison was not really possible, and that all that mattered 
now was to see that Gibraltar was safe. He disobeyed his 
instructions by leaving the battalion at Gibraltar when he 
weighed anchor on May 8th. When he reached the island, 
he failed to get in touch with the garrison or to land the 
military officers who were with him before he fell in with 
the French fleet under Galissoniére. The action which 
followed was extremely unsatisfactory from the English 
point of view. Byng’s tactics resulted in the ships in his 
van being engaged in detail, and the remainder of his line 
being thrown into confusion by the crippling of his leading 
ships. His flagship and the ships astern of her never really 
came into action at all. He lost no ship and suffered no 
irreparable damage, but when the battle ended at the end 
of the day, he decided that nothing more could be done 
with his damaged fleet and retired to Gibraltar. Minorca, 
left to its fate, after a gallant resistance, capitulated on 
June 28th. The admiral was arrested, tried by court 
martial under the Twelfth Article of War, which enacted 
the death penalty for any person ‘* who through cowardice, 
negligence, or disaffection shall in time of action withdraw 
or keep back . . .”’, found guilty, sentenced to death, and 
shot on the quarterdeck of the ‘* Monarque ”? on March 
14th, 1757. 

* * * 

That the penalty was a monstrous one for Byng’s 
failure, and even if the failure could be rightly attributed 
to him, is obvious and was felt to be monstrous by nearly 
everyone at the time. The Court which found him guilty 
only sentenced him to death because the Article allowed no 
other sentence; they unanimously recommended him to 
mercy, and clearly did not believe that the sentence would 
be carried out. The verdict of the Court was not without 
justification. Byng was physically no coward, but after 
reading this book most people would conclude that he was 
a pusillanimous commander and that his eagerness to find 
reasons for not relieving Minorca and for getting back to 
Gibraltar as quickly as possible might not unfairly be 
accounted cowardice or negligence. But to shoot him for 
what has been no uncommon fault in military and naval 
commanders was mere barbarity. Who were responsible for 
the barbarity is a matter of dispute. Mr. Tunstall seems 
to put most of the blame on the Newcastle Government. 
At the time of the trial, that Government was no longer in 
office, for they fell with Minorca. It is clear that New- 
castle, Hardwicke, and some of the other late Ministers 
were terrified that their own neglect to strengthen the 
Mediterranean fleet in 1755 would be brought home to them. 
They used Byng as their scapegoat. But when all is said 
and done, the death of Byng was ultimately due to the 
pigheadedness of George II. 

LEonaRD Woo :r. 
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REVIEWS 
LORD OXFORD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Memories and Reflections, 1852-1927. By the EARL OF OXFORD AND 
ASQUITH, K.G. (Cassell. £2 2s.) 


THE reader of Lord Oxford’s ‘‘ Memories and Reflections ”’ is 
left wondering what final form he himself would have given 
to the book, if he had lived to finish and revise it. Some 
things, no doubt, he would have struck out and other things 
he would have added ; but it is, I think, quite certain that 
he would not have written the book of revelations which 
some of his critics seem to desire. This book is probably the 
utmost disclosure of himself that Lord Oxford would have 
permitted, and if a considerable part of it reads rather like 
a preliminary skeich than a finished product, that also has 
its compensations. For the sketch has qualities and virtues 
that are apt to evaporate in the finished picture, and again 
and again the essential simplicity of the writer’s character 
comes out in little touches which a self-conscious man would 
have been at pains to obliterate. 

Modesty in public men is often a pose, but in this book 
the reader is all but irritated by Lord Oxford’s evident and 
constitutional incapacity to see himself as the centre of any- 
thing or to dress himself in any heroic raiment. He is Prime 
Minister at the most tremendous moment of British history, 
yet the comments which he writes in his diary or in letters 
to his friends are detached, unemotional, at times almost 
banal, and almost wholly about other people. He records 
criticisms passed on himself but often without troubling even 
to suggest the answer ; his many little snapshots of his col- 
leagues are humorous, kindly, and charitable, but when these 
colleagues become exasperating, he retires with a non 
ragionam di lor which leaves the reader wondering at a for- 
bearance which seems more or less than human. When we 
are on the tiptoe of expectation for his own account of a 
transaction in which he was obviously the chief actor or 
victim, as in December, 1916, he baffles us again and simply 
prints a memorandum by a colleague ; and when we are 
hoping for an intimate view of a colleague or friend, again 
he throws us off and contents himself with quoting some- 
body else’s opinion. 

Lord Oxford has clearly every disqualification for auto- 
biography. He shrinks from intimacy, he never dresses up 
or undresses ; he has a sanctum—lI use the word in its literal 
sense—which is never unveiled. The letters of his own from 
which he draws are not those to wife or children—these, one 
feels, were within the sanctum—but the lively and witty com- 
munications on the passing scene which he made to a friend 
towards the end of his life. They are very good reading, but 
quite extrinsic, and tell us almost nothing about the inner 
man. And yet with all these apparent drawbacks the book 
is a very remarkable and largely unconscious revelation of 
the man, especially if read, as it should be, in the context 
of Lady Oxford’s charming and penetrating Introduction. 
There was a deep well in his nature, and very few, and not 
always himself, knew how to draw from it. 

To read these two volumes is to get the psychological 
clue to his career. He had strong principles and beliefs, a 
mind which worked with extraordinary precision and 
rapidity, and the scholar’s disdain for all the demagogic arts. 
He was not made by nature to suffer fools gladly, and many 
men with his intellectual make-up become cynics and misan- 
thropes. But in the inner man he had a quality of patient 
benevolence which made him unique among public men, and 
with it a simplicity of character which was in odd contrast 
with his far from simple intellect. Throughout this book we 
see sharp, swift judgments on the tip of his pen, but almost 
invariably checked and spoilt—for the literary reader—by 
the correcting charity and patience of the real Asquith. We 
can now the better understand his extraordinary achieve- 
ment in keeping together through two elections and the 
stormiest period in modern politics a Cabinet of the most 
diverse elements and carrying it united into the great war. 
Granted that the war had to be, it was an enormous service to 
the country, and only a man of Asquith’s qualities could have 
performed it. Again and again in this book we see him at the 
congenial task of composing quarrels, with an affectionate 
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concern for all the parties, a good-humoured tolerance for 
Winstonian exuberance and Lioyd-Georgian eloquence, and a 
total disregard of any consequences to himself. He was 
almost the only Prime Minister of whom it could be said 
that he had no party in his own Cabinet, and while that gave 
him the confidence of all, it left him without the specially 
attached bodyguard which can usually be relied upon to fight 
for a chief against all comers. He was too impartial and too 
just ever to obtain that. 

But such a man could not, when war came, make himself 
up for the part of war Prime Minister or at all events the 
kind that popular newspapers were demanding. Again we 
see him stubbornly refusing to dramatize himself, eschewing 
heroics, walking modestly, going about his old business of 
composing quarrels, taking upon himself the blame for every- 
thing that went wrong. The worst of it was that this time the 
public and the newspapers took him at his word and held 
him responsible for shortcomings and disasters which no 
civilian Minister could possibly have avoided. But Asquith 
was constitutionally incapable of acting any part, and he 
could not be brought to see that the qualities which had 
served him in peace—composure, magnanimity, refusal to 
advertise, disdain of criticism—left him exposed to his 
enemies in time of war. In this atmosphere the unanswered 
newspaper with its daily attacks had the power to kill, and 
he could never at any time, and least of all in war-time, be 
indueed to fight for his own official life. 

The discerning reader will find in this book a new light 
on both these phases. And perhaps also he will see in it 
some trace of the Providence that watches over the British 
Empire. It was at all events extraordinary good fortune 
that such a man should have been at the helm at the 
stormiest moment of its history ; and if the qualities that 
carried him through at that stage contributed afterwards to 
his undoing, that also was in the book of fate. No human 
being could have weathered all these storms, and the wonder 
is that Lord Oxford weathered so many. 

J. A. SPENDER. 
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ART AND LIFE 


The Strange Necessity. By Heprcca West. (Cape. 10s. 6d 
Miss WEST is so earnest und so witty that one 
say nice things about her book. It 
of about 200 pages, which gives 
book reviews which 
materia) for anothe? 
cerned with a 
be inclined to 
tions. The strange necessity is art 


West asks is: What is art 


would like to 
consists of one long essay 
the book its title, and sundry 
enough, but not decent 
But the long 


very important question—some of us might 


are amusing 


essav 18 *oOh- 


reviewer. 


regard it as the most Important 


f all ques- 
and the 


that it should he 


que stion Miss 


so necessary to 


life? It is one of the fundamental questions of life, and 
many prophets and philosophers—Kant and Hegel, Tolstoi 
and Croce, to mention a few—have expended much time and 


energy on the problem without reaching any very definite 
or generally acceptable conclusions. But Miss West is not 
leterred by the failures of these famous men. She plunges 
into the fray quite gaily, with a flounce of petticoats and a 
flash of teeth that would have considerably disconcerted her 


solemn predecessors I must confess that I am all for 
solemnity in such matters. Miss West's black lace dress, 

bought underneath Pruna panels in which there plunged 
through blue-green rs nudes so enchanted by the marine 
moment that they had suffer slight sea-change from 
humanity,’ the three hats she bought, * little dove-like things 
that laid wings of dark felt softly against the face,’ and 
generally th itmosphere of snobbish Parisian mondanité 
wl pervades the book—all this makes ine feel that Phyllis 
has indeed got the best of Aristotle. I must put my head 


into a hornet’s nest to ask, why cannot 
Miss West very typical in why cannot women 
realize that the modes of thinking are not the same as the 
modes of feeling. No thought is possible without method, 
which is the art of thinking. Art is necessary in thought just 
as discipline is necessary in life, and for the same reasons. 
These are the only means of securing clarity, and with 
clarity perfect libertv. I do not deny Miss West the posses- 
sion of acute perceptions; she can suddenly flash a light in 
dark places. But the light flashes in a carnival, in a riot 
of colour and darkness. There is a sensitive mind, a ready 
wit, but no order, no daylight, no definiteness. The con- 
fusion of her thought even descends to her composition : 
there are sentences in the book so badly constructed as to 
be quite meaningless. At times she is careless enough to be 
vulgar; for example: ‘‘ We feel impatient with Royal 
Academy stuff of that sort because really the makers of it 
ought to have learned by this time that a copy of the universe 
is not what is required of art; one of the damned thing is 
ample.”’ 

Art is not a luxury, but a necessity. 
conclusion, but what does she mean by art? I cannot dis- 
cover. ‘*‘ Never, I perceive, am I a more healthy, sane, non- 
neurotic animal than when I let art dictate my reactions.” 
But what is art? Miss West discusses ‘‘ Ulysses,”’ Marcel 
Proust, Pavlov’s conditioned reflexes, Mr. George Moore, Mr. 
Yeats, Benjamin C: i her black lace dress, but never 
distinguishes clearly between them all. She sees that there 
is some relation between the processes of art and the pro- 
resses of science ; that both are modes of registering experi- 
ence—of collecting facts. But what does she mean when 
she says that she does not think we can exaggerate ‘ the 
fundamental] unity of all art and all experience.’’ She seems 
to confuse those very different and the art of 
living. ‘I cannot see that art is anything less than a way 
of making jovs perpetual,’ cries finally, and we know 
that she has deluded herself into that belief because man is 
a creature of jovs, a slave to his sensations, only happy wher 
hypnotized by the forms and colours of the sensual world. 
> of Miss West's outlook that all the works 
of literature she deals with are essentially lyrical in quality 

even ‘‘ Ulysses.’’ It is true she mentions ‘* King Lear.’ 
but it is possible to be sentimental even about ** King Lear.’ 
The deeper qualities of tragedy are not within her scune 


and it is significant that her Dante is 


women (for I find 


this matter 


That is Miss West's 


mstant, al 


things—art 


she 


It is characteristi 


onlv reference to 


appallingly facetious 


There is one profound observation in this essav. and if 
only the argument had led up te and culminated there. 
all would have been wel Burt this sentence lies detached and 
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unresolved in the rocky flood of Miss West's eloquence. It 
reads: ‘‘It is only on art, which is imperishable beeause 
jt is collective and detached from man’s perishable body, 
that I can rely for unfailing inspiration in this business of 
living.”’ That is well said. It is the answer to the question. 
What is art that it should be so necessary to life? Art is 
something detached, something imperishable, imperishable 
because collective, an unfailing inspiration. That is all 
that need be said, and | find it strange that Miss West should 
have said it, quietly and profoundly, in the midst of so 
much irrelevant, witty chatter. 
HERBERT READ 


A SPRING 


J'adore. By JEAN DESBORDES. (Grasset. 12 fr. 


TuHIs is the first book of a writer aged twenty-one. It is a 
surprising, and, I think, beautiful book, which should be 
mentioned to the English public, especially as it is unlikely 
to be translated. For it is entirely shameless. The author 
has put down the thoughts and desires of an adolescent 
heart, the spontaneous acts of a body becoming conscious 
of itself, like a child that has not learnt the mysterious 
taboos of grown-ups. He writes in Eden, scandalizing the 
moralists, bringing refreshment in a waste land to thos 
who seek poetry. ‘‘J’adore’’ is the brimming over of a 
boy's imagination. ‘* Déborde”’ in French means “ over 
fiows *’: the author’s name is a punning description of his 
book. 

The preface in praise of the book by Jean Cocteau may 
put some sulky readers against it. They cannot allow 
he should continue his career of discovery. Yet when he has 
cried *‘ Wolf,’’ it has never been a dog that appeared. Ni 
writer of Radiguet’s generation has yet produced novels as 
good as those he found time to write before he died. Per- 
haps, growing up, Jean Desbordes may lose his visio 
‘J'adore *’ is not a promising book: it is an achievement 

‘* J’écris parce que la terre sent bon et j’aime. Et aussi 
parce que je veux faire l’amour, le garder, le reproduiré 
Et parce que, a présent que j'aime l’amour, je ne peux jus 
aimer tout seul.’” Every page of the book beats, like a pulse. 
with love. Jean Desbordes loves the trees, the bees, the 
swallows, the sun, the animals, all human beings, himself 
‘*J’embrassais mon bras nu, pour embrasser. N’ayant rie} 
a aimer, j’aimais tout.’ He lies in the hot farmyard, among 
the poultry and their droppings, he stretches his arms tight 
round the apple-trees, he takes the yielding earth. “ Jé 
suis amoureux des choses et je me dis que les choses me 
rendent ce que je leur donne. Je suis en extase devant la 
terre, et la terre me supporte, malgré sa beauté."’ [ do 
not know where the vague desire of adolescence for every- 
thing or anything has ever been so completely expressed, its 
new-found pride, and also its humility: ‘‘ La terre me sup- 
porte, malgré sa beauté.”’ 

He tells of the love letters he wrote to a friend of his 
mother’s, old and ugly, because the flood of his love forced 
him to write to someone ; of his coming to see his parents 
as they were, instead of as idols ; of the first girl he tumbled 
in the hay; and finally of his coming to Paris, a conscript. 
and finding there a focus for his adoration. 

Through the book, as through adolescence, runs a strai) 
of mysticism. The figure of Christ is one of the gathering- 
places of his love. But this is neither the prohibitory Christ 
of Savonarola nor the gentle Christ of St. Francois de Sales : 
but the anarchist who proclaimed that it is states of mind, 
not acts, which matter; that love is all important, and 
everything is forgiven to it. This is the Theocritean Christ, 
who walks, naked and graceful, in fifteenth-century Italy, 
against a background of fauns and satyrs. 

Jean Desbordes is never clever or ironical—which now 
in a young writer is almost miraculous. Yet never can you 
suspect him of being deliberately ingenuous. At first his 
hook seems too lyrical and unvaried, then, as vou read it, 
vou are caught up by the force of its impulse. ‘ J'adore ”’ 
is the spring of a catapult, as well as the spring of a year. 
and, who knows, the spring of a majestic river. 


ihat 


RAYMOND MORTIMER 
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THE NATION 


PINDAR AND 


The Pythian Odes of Pindar 
and C. M 


THE HISTORIANS 


rranslated by H. T. 
BOWRA Nonesuch 


WADE-GERY 


Press. 14s 


SOONER or later any historian must realize that all he wants 


to Know is what the people were like, and his materials are 


only valuable in so far as they tell him that. Names and 
lates of battles are nothing by themselves. 


The most impor- 
tant thing in any historical period is its contemporary litera- 
ture, particularly if it is put into typical art form. 
When we think suddenly of Greece, it is almost inevitably 


some 


fifth-century Athens, just because that is where th 
greatest and best known of the writers point us. The earlier 
history is just as exciting and should be just as real, but 


Herodotus, 


fror writing much later, and a few ter- 
ribly fragmentary poeis, mostly Ionians, there is very little 
literature to explain to us the clear and early Greece that 
knew freedom but not yet democracy. But Pindar comes 
right in the middle of that time and shows its people not at 


nscious of the future which we know and admire, but 
tenselvy conscious of 


their own present and the good it holds 
rthem. His State was Thebes, remarkable in classic Greece 
producing two great men in eight hundred years ; 
the Gods of Olympus are still beautiful, not laugh- 
nost of his friends were nice, stupid, happy, beautiful, 
oligarchs. Even if he were a bad poet, Pindar 
uld be immensely valuable as interpreter. 

Even though he had lovely Greek words to play with, 
Pindar was quite bad sometimes, and often he just made flat 
pictures, not quite alive, though delightful as eaily vases 
are, with pointed black beards of the men, and curious thin 
of the women, and the stiff, slim horses. Sometimes 
made observations about happiness or poetry, which one 
is apt to pass over in reading because they seem so obvious, 
irgetting the rather startling fact that he said them for the 
first time, and not seeing how closely packed the content of 
every phrase is. And sometimes he wrote really great 
poetry, as good as the best of them and intensely of his time. 
Twice at least his Apollo comes at one like a God: 
when he watches wild girl, Kyrene, wrestling 


he 


il 


+ 


once 
with a 


the 


lion, and he and the wise Centaur talk of her and the future, 
and again when in one stride he is down out of heaven 
on to the flaming pyre of Koronis and snatches away his 


unborn child. 
Pindar is a 
traditional 


particularly hard poet to translate. He fits 
English metre, and has so suffered from 
earlier translators that he hardly exists for those of us who 
know no Greek. This time he is put into rather delightful 
free verse with occasional internal or vowel rhyming, very 
sweetly flowing on the whole, but not-afraid of hard words 
and constructions when the real sense of some terrifically 
compact Greek phrase has to be dug out of it. The trans- 


no 


lators have managed to get some of the magic through, 
whether in the long story of the Argo, or that earliest one 
about happiness—the ‘ holiday song,’ or again in the 
invocation of the Lyre: ‘* The light foot hears you, and the 
brightness begins.”’ It is lovely stuff! 





There is a very exciting introduction, and notes about 
each of the Odes. We t through Pindar, and no one else, 
the idea of Sicily and her kingdoms as seen by the Greek 

ligarchies on the mainland; we see Thebes and #gina 
und Athens dark ; nobody bothers about Persia. And 
ve get at a kind of harder, more open-eved Hellenism than 
anything we are apt to imagine, a balance and tensing of 
all the bodilv senses, a thing that a Pvthian winner in those 
early and unprofessional davs would almost be bound to 
hav nd which Pindar’s song leaps at naturally. Mr 
Wade-Gery and Mr. Bowra seem to be good Hellenes too. 


was a Greek text, but perhaps the book will 





oY he worst of these charming limited 

ough they do enable unpopular people like 

é probably half the edition will go to 

rs who vy not even cut the pages! It is a 

de Is little volu andle—and quite un-Pindaric ; I 

vonder w f the authors young man on the title page 

s, for ry English. For those of us who are lucky 

enough to ¢g copy, this book will be part of the Hellas 
we ¢ ht to understand 
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ROBIN HOOD 


Robin Hood. A Farcical Romantic Pastoral. 
with the collaboration of JOAN R. YOUNG. 


sy J. C. SQUIRE, 
Heinemann. 5s.) 


ANYONE Who has stood in an English woodland and heard 
gay voices approaching or watched the passage of a horse- 
man across a distant clearing, taps the spring of power in 
such a tale as ‘“‘ Robin Hood."’ Robin has survived both 
the enfeeblement of pretty archaisms and the vulgarity of 
latter-day pantomime, and now Mr. Squire and Miss Young 
have tested him afresh by putting modern speech into his 
mouth while preserving his familiar dress. As far as one 
can judge by reading a play which was written for per- 
formance in the pines and bracken of Rogate, this is a 
remarkably successful experiment. The shepherdesses enter 
tripping to music, and are annoyed because Robin’s men 
are late for the archery competition. Clorinda says: ‘* Well, 
anyway, I refuse to be found here just standing about. These 
men needn’t think that we’re quite incapable of doing any- 
thing without them. Let's dance.” The shepherdesses 
answer: ‘‘ Yes, let’s,"’ and they then do a formal dance 
during which the foresters enter and kneel each to his sweet- 
heart. This device of making ‘ Yes, let’s,’’ introduce, not a 
foxtrot, but a traditional step, which typifies the whole play’s 
movement in a pastoral pattern of familiar groupings, senti- 
ments, and fun, broken only by the staccato note of modern 
idiom, is done with great skill. Its effect on the reader is 
actually to deepen the romantic action. We know our Robin 
and Marian, Abbess and Sheriff and Tuck: they are flesh 
and blood under any trappings. We know that the robber 
of the rich who gave to the poor will get his Marian and re- 
gain his earldom in the end, that the Sheriff will be dis- 
comfited in his own castle dungeons, and that Tuck will 
remain grossly faithful to his bottle. These are the friends 
of our childhood, and to hear our own tongue on their lips 
is to bring them nearer. Because Mr. Squire's play is crisp 
with slangy prose, it touches us with a new poetry. 

In one scene, indeed, the poetry becomes explicit. 


” 


While 
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Limited Edition: Ready To-day 


THE CHURCH BOOK 
OF BUNYAN MEETING 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY G.B.HARRISON 
A reproduction in facsimile of the original manuscript 
folio which is a record, from 1650 to 1821, of the 
Nonconformist congregation at Bedford over which 
Bunyan served as pastor. Several entries are in 
Bunyan’s handwriting, and these, together with the 
manv biographical events recorded ,make this the most 
important of the Bunyan centenary publications. 
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BLAKE’S INNOCENCE 
AND EXPERIENCE 


A STUDY BY JOSEPH H. WICKSTEED 
A new analytical study of the Songs and MSS. by the 
author of Blake’s Vision of the Book of Job. “ Mr. 
Wicksteed teaches us to see in Blake’s work an 
unrecognised wealth of lovely meaning.’”—Sunday 
Times. With 74 illustrations in colour and half-tone. 
Square Medium 8vo. 21s. net. Prospectus post free. 


A HISTORY OF GARDEN ART 


BY MARIE LUISE GOTHEIN 
Edited by Wartrer P. Wricut, with additional 
chapters on modern English and American gardens. 
Translated by Mrs. ARcHER-Hinp. A comprehensive 
Study of horticultural art as it has emerged in divers 
lands through many centuries. Fully illustrated with 
over 680 illustrations in half-tone. Two volumes. 
Crown Quarto. £4 45. net. Prospectus post free. 


LETTERS OF MOZART 


SELECTED BY HANS MERSMANN 
This seleétion of Mozart’s letters covers almost the 
whole of the composer’s life. Intimate, vivacious, and 
often dramatic, they form a self-portrait of genius, and 
should appeal alike to the music-lover, the historian 
and the student of human nature. Translated by 
M. M. Bozman. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


HAKLUYT’S VOYAGES 


STANDARD TEXT—ILLUSTRATED 
Volumes IX. and X., containing The Foreign Voyages 
and a comprehensive index, are now ready, making tkis 
the only exhaustive edition in print to-day. Illustrated 
with eighty photogravure plates from contemporary 
prints, etc., and many line drawings by THomas 
Derrick. With introductions by JoHN MasEFIELD 
and Ernest Ruys. Ten volumes. Large Crown 8vo. 

£3 155. net. Prospectus post free. 


FROM PARIS TO 
LOCARNO AND AFTER 


BY F. ALEXANDER, M.A. 
A clear and illuminating presentation of the problems 
raised by the attitude of European Governments to the 
League of Nations and the search for security, from 
1919 to 1928. 55. net. Prospectus post free. 


HILLS AND HIGHWAYS 


BY KATHARINE C. CHORLEY 
The blithe philosophy of the sentimental traveller is 
the inspiration of the diverse impressions and 
experiences so delightfully recorded in this book. 
With wood engravings by MarGaret PILKINGTON. 





Crown 8vo. 65. met. Prospectus post free. 
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“The terrible truths set forth in ‘‘ Red Mexico ”’ 1 
oA, were discovered in the face of imminent peril, but SS 
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it was well worth the risk, as the public of Europe 
will now have an opportunity of learning the real “4 
state of things in the picturesque republic now gS? 
ruled by the iron hand of President Calles. 2). 
& Illustrated with photographs. The Daily News 4 
vd says his book is the first authoritative account of 5% 
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By Frank Dilnot 


‘* Neame of Kent ”’ is the romance of a seventeenth 

oN century yeoman who brings to his narrative a vivid 
&, picture of life and character in Stuart times. From the 
¢ prosperous farm of Splicing Oaks—a happy world cf 
ONY its own—a young man is thrust into a welter of adven- 
4 ture and intrigue, challenges sour-faced puritans and 
°€d ~~ overbearing cavaliers, fights for his own land in the 
country, and then in London. His exploits are sus- 
tained by an uncommon and charming love story. 
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‘** It is essentially a pleasant readable volume, and a 
genuine antidote to the caricatures of French life that 
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By Judge Ben Lindsay and Wainwright Evans. 


The Revolt of Modern 
Youth [3rd Imp. 


ARNOLD BENNETT said: ‘*‘ The Revolt cf 
Modern Youth ’” has frightened all America. It ought 
to be widely and carefully read in Britain. Parents 
should read it with humility. Clergymen, Noncon- 
formist Ministers and Priests should study it, having 
first forgotten all they have ever learnt about the men- 
tality and the instincts of the young of both sexes.”* 
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Robin's fate is still in doubt, a wandering knight and his 
squire ride in the twilight into a glade of the forest. They 
are back from the Crusades and lost in England. Weary 
and grumbling, they encamp for the night. Presently their 
voices mingle wiih those of Robin, who is stumbling home 
in the darkness, and Little John, come to search for him. 
Robin and Little John quarrel and make it up; the knight 
and squire discover themselves ; the four move off together. 
We know that the black cloth which covers the knight's 
shield conceals the arms of England, he speaks truth which, 
though royal, is not the prerogative of a king :— 


* SQUIRE Will a Thivulrhiul pesture A SKyV gelling dark 
Some grass getting wet, some trees, some tree trunks, 
vegetable matter as far as the eye can see—-and that is not 
far—and a damp bed. Oh! for the hot sands of the Jordan 
and the Dead Sea. (Takes flagon and drinks. 

‘‘ KNIGHT : The damp is the dew of heaven, the grass is 
long and green The trees were old in England before our 
histories began. There is a clear sky overhead, and the 
first stars are beginning to twinkle. It is the heart of Eng- 
land, and England stretches away, mile after mile in the 


twilight, in every direction till at last it reaches the breaking 
foam of the sea. Didn't we both long for all this when we 
were on those burning recks in the East? It is extraordinary 
that you, a poet, can talk so. 

‘“SQuIRE: It is not extraordinary at all, Really good 
poets are always extremely sensible people Drinks.) °’ 
Yes, poets are sometimes extremely sensible. It is to be 
hoped that these words will never be spoken except under 
the falling dew and dark of an English sky, where they 


belong. BARRINGTON GATES. 


WIT AND DIPLOMAT 


The Correspondence of Catherine the Great when Grand Duchess 
and Sir Charles Hanbury-Williams and Letters from Count 
Poniatowsky. Translated and Edited by the EARL OF 
ILCHESTER and Mrs, LANGFORD-BROOKE. (Thornton Butter- 
worth. 21S.) 


WHEN, on the eve of the Seven Years’ War, George II.’s 
Ministers chose Sir Charles Hanbury-Williams to succeed 
Guy Dickens as English envoy at St. Petersburg their choice 
was probably influenced by recollections of his diplomatic 
triumph in 1750. Then, as his old schoolfellow Horace Wal- 
pole wrote admiringly, he had ‘‘ pacified Russian savageness 
and Austrian haughtiness."’ Now there was demanded of 
him an even more difficult task ; nothing less than the nego- 
tiation of a Triple Alliance between England and the two 
great Continental Empires which should serve as a check to 
the increasing aggressions of Prussia. 

Hanbury-Williams could hardly hope to charm Elizabeth 
Petrovna as he had charmed Maria Theresa, with an 
epigrammatic Latin distich. Indeed, he committed the 
initial and, as it proved, fatal error of believing that because 
the Russian Empress seemed “‘ like to dee,’’ she would oblige 
him and England by dying without undue delay. Secure in 
this belief, he concentrated his attention upon the wife of 
the heir-presumptive, the twenty-six-year-old Grand Duchess 
Catherine, whose abounding vitality contrasted sharply with 
the premature decrepitude of Elizabeth, and whose liaison 
with his secretary, Count Poniatowsky, he sedulously en- 
couraged if, in truth, he did not actually bring it about. In 
the event, the older woman dragged on till 1762, four years 
after the English envoy himself had passed distressfully 
into the shadows. 

The scene being thus set, the puppets soon began to 
move. Inthe foreground one sees the two elderly Empresses, 
the high-coloured Catherine, the gracile Poniatowsky, the 
debonair and hopeful Hanbury-Williams, while to the rear 
lurks the shabby, attenuated figure destined to bring all 
their elaborate posturing to a quite unexpected final tableau 
—the figure of Frederick the Great. 

It was in 1909 that M. Serge Gorianév published, in its 
original halting French, the correspondence between the 
Grand Duchess and the English Ambassador which, after 
various vicissitudes, had reposed since 1862 in the Imperial 
Russian archives. None of the letters is of earlier date than 
July, 1756, by which time the vacillations of Maria Theresa 
and the guile of Frederick had effectually stultified the secret 
Anglo-Russian agreement so triumphantly brought into 
being by Sir Charles a short year before. The Ambassador, 
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therefore, appears throughout asa perturbed and disappointed 
man, striving at the eleventh hour to score a point against 
the adversaries who have been too much for him. Though 
he discreetly addresses Catherine as ‘‘ Monsieur,’’ and affects 
to write as one man to another, he does not forget to sprinkle 
a little diplomatic sugar between the lines. He admires, he 
adores, his correspondent more every day ; he descries in her 
the good sense of Richelieu joined to the wit of Moliére. 
Catherine responds by hailing him as her guardian angel— 
which indeed he might claim to be, in the sense that a 
certain Trojan was the guardian angel of his niece Cressida. 
As for Poniatowsky, still basking in the smiles of the Grand 
Duchess, he gratefully apostrophizes Sir Charles as mon cher 
et respectable ami and dulce decor meum. 

Poniatowsky’s letters of this period do not figure in 
M. Gorianév’s collection, and by interpolating them among 
the footnotes, Lord Ilchester and Mrs. Langford-Brooke have 
added a touch of piquancy to their edition of this curious 
diplomatic correspondence. The Editors have accomplished 
a difficult task exceedingly well, though there are moments 
when the awkwardness of the original French seems to be 
reflected with rather unnecessary fidelity in the English ver- 
sion. That the present work is an offshoot from their forth- 
coming biography of Hanbury-Williams cannot have made 
the task of Lord Ilchester and his collaborator less difficult. 
When we have the full-length portrait before us we shall 
probably find much that is engaging, though we are unlikely 
to find much that is edifying, in the figure of this wit- 
diplomat, this brocaded dabbler in welt-politik—for he can 
hardly be called anything more. In the interim we are given 
the opportunity to study him from a new angle in his 
character of diplomat, and incidentally to augment our know- 
ledge of secret history on the very threshold of the Seven 
Years’ War. As to whether it was the ill-success of his 
travail at St. Petersburg which finally unhinged the mind 
of the hapless envoy, we may expect to have further evidence 
when the promised ‘ Life’’ shall appear. More than one 
footnote to the present volume suggests that certain long- 
accepted statements concerning his last days and his death 
may then have to be reversed, or, at least, modified. 

Such a book as Lord Ilchester promises to give us is 
really overdue. A better fate than semi-oblivion should 
surely attend Charles Hanbury-Williams, fond father though 
incorrigible rake, a man whose heart was snared by Peg 
Woffington, whose life was saved by Hans Sloane, and whose 
slightly raffish Erato, despite the excess of colour on her 
graceless cheeks, could sometimes catch for a moment some- 
thing of the air and aspect now of Dryden’s Muse, and now 


of Pope's. DoROTHY MARGARET STUART. 
** ORION *” REFRESHED 
Orion. By R. H. HorNE. With an Introduction on Horne’s Life 


and Work. (Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d.) 


PREFIXED to one of Horne’s latest productions is a selection 
of ‘‘ opinions of literati on Mr. R. H. Horne’s Dramatic 
Genius.” They are most laudatory, and they are by Leigh 
Hunt, Lytton, W. J. Fox, John Forster, G. H. Lewes, Mrs. 
Browning, Douglas Jerrold, Miss Mitford, Carlyle, Landor, 
and Talfourd. If that collection of tributes was not success, 
what is? Yet Horne’s dramas slumber. He wrote an epic ; 
it went through ten editions before his death; if that was 
not success, what is? Yet here is a new edition, coming forth 
upon a public that has probably never opened ‘‘ Orion,” and 
has only thought of it, if at all, as another of those Victorian 
mausoleums of dusty inertia. ‘ Orion ’’ in 1928 is a surprise 
indeed. 

What may be a greater surprise is that it is a fine poem. 
It has a subject, which is always an advantage to the reader 
even of new verse ; it represents the contest, going on from 
ancient times until those of Brunel and Ruskin, between 
action and theory,—not that ‘ Orion,’’ who symbolizes 
‘* your Worker and your Builder,’ is no thinker. Besides a 
philosophical argument presented in terms of incident and 
debate, the poem has the attraction of a clear and ample 
language, the blank verse flowing on with a noble fullness, 
or pausing with a properly indicative intention. It is as 
though the conception of the Grecian hero had influenced 
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The splendid and tragic story of Lord Curzon’s career reaches its 
climax in the final volume of, by common consent, one of the most 
interesting and significant biographies of the century. The amazingly 
wide range of his activities was more than ever notable after his 
= resignation from the Viceroyalty ; whilst the many and frank comments 
on men and affairs, taken from his private memoranda, add greatly to 
the vividness of the account of the momentous years from 1915 to 1925 
and of the important part that Lord Curzon played in them. 
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THE TIMES says, ‘‘A magnanimous record of 2 








a great party man and a great gentleman.” 
DAILY MAIL says, “ Lord Oxford’s remin- 
iscences are typical of the man—dignified, 
cultivated and restrained.”’ 

DAILY SKETCH says, “The best auto- 
biography ever written by a British statesman.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH says, “A _ worthy 
memorial of the statesman who loved his 
country and served her well.” 
MANCHESTER EVG. NEWS says, “ This is a 
big noble book.” YORKSHIRE HERALD 
says, ‘“‘ One of the most remarkable books of 
the inner secrets of the Great War.” 
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| “A> very competent, suggestive, and 
readable treatise. — 


Rt. Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON. 
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340 pp.: 


The Sphere: 


teaching .. . 


* A solid outline of ethics for class- 
a work of considerable value.’’ 

T.P.’s Weekly: “A deeply interesting attempt to 
bring into conformity the social, political, and moral 
systems of the modern world.” 

Times Literary Supplement: ‘“ The historical section 
shows considerable powers of brief and lucid exposition 
and criticism.’’ 

Western Morning News: “The beginner and general 
reader will find in this work both useful and illuminating 
discussion.”’ 


John o’ London’s Weekly: ‘The book is of great 


value. ... It is a mine of useful matter for debate, and 
should be included in the library of every serious study 
circle.”’ 
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the manner of the verse, and made it plain, clear, and 
spacious. Horne can also make words suit the thing 
described, for if it is no longer goddesses and mountain 
glories that his narrative requires, he is still impressive :— 
Mov : | ] ye Watched a hind 
WW ling a - b s} xd, half-built, 
Hou-fa 1 and Z icked with his daily toil, 
Mudded and sla 1 b\ hie steaming ooze, 
\ e himseli were some unnatural growth; 
W \ it times, Whistled through broken fangs 
Happier than I, this hind.’ Orion thought.’ 
In the firs into of the second book there is a lament 
(nn ich incidenially shows the artistic 
ndepende Hor It is 1 ruite a solution of Hood's 
robleu how to pose blank verse in rhvme, but it is a 
ned ! xt : sonised as blank verse It opens 
hus 
I a of Vas gl 
\; ly s 1 > ! rn 
() IN} = lv s S } 
i lt nh e, 
W Ni I is! iitely W =u 
And f h 1 in fast dews 
Our } rf. I is ad 1a showe 
Deep foo ~ 


pon a sandv moor 


These echoings rtainly create the effect of a farewell sigh 


ing. Describing the grotesque or the glorious, riot or repose, 
Horne in this poem is almost always master of the appro- 
priate accent and tune \ll is animated by his love of 


He is using his eager 


realities G ag experience to preach the 
thing he believes 


Mr. Eric Partridge 


some of the facts 


his thoughtful 


nceerning 


introductory essay 
Horne’s experience, 
In his youth he was fighting 


] 


"OTE < 


which was extremely varied. 


with the Mexican Navy He then travelled North America, 
and had two ribs broken in a tussle with Niagara. Return- 
ing to England to the of mutiny and fire at 


iccobipanhiment 
sea, he became a polemical, so 
friend of n 


farthing. 


; was the 
inen, published ‘*‘ Orion” at a 
He spent seventeen vears in 


‘ialistic miscellanist, 
any eminent 
Australia, command 
wing his grapes, or editing news 
teaching swimming. He had seen Keats, and he 
lived until 1884, playing his guitar and writing too much 
His bibliography is the imaginable ; it 
includes ** The 
** Adventures 
~ Exposition of the 
Men of Genius from 


E. B. 
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papers, or 


ing a a escort, or a! 


heterogeneous 
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False Medium and 
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Barriers excluding 
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Duchess * Chaucer 


TWO TYPES OF HELL 


Condemned to Devil’s Island: The Biography of an Unknown 





Convict. By Briain NILES Cape. 1s. 6d 
With the Foreign Legion in Syria. By JoHN HARvey Hutchin 
sol I?s. 6d 
Descniprions of hell have alwavs been more vivid thar 
accounts of heaven: not least when, at ! it I 
hemes of Milton and Dante, both are located on tl arth 
Of tl separate institutions dealt with in these volumes. 
ea us a well-known iim to be called hell ind it so 
i! t) lescribed by an American woman and an 
I s respectivel they are alike controlled and 
reaniz by France. There is, however, relativity even iJ 
| famous Legion of the Damned, althoug] 
é I ! riend to Mr. Harvev as being KE 
t : ! nly wors might seem a temporar: 
re ps } e! the ex 1 convict of whose existence 
Mrs. Niles has ma le a study 
Phe name of Devil's Island, rendered notorious bv asso 
Dre is, stands for tl whole Penal Settlement 
| Guiana Mrs. Niles explored the Colonv as fully 
is is for an outsider, with the dire aim of using 
Z universal problem of the criminal,” and 
ry spotligl n the dark places of our civilization.” 
Het Ss, 1 refore, fa propagandist nature: but its 
ndereur! f indi ition, s pat and protest is objec- 
if oul 1 voung French burglar, who serves as 
he! rhrough hi ind his companions every 
has ! t's life is introduced, from the time he is 
shipped out t Penal Colony, to the dav he is turned loose 
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as a broken, exiled libére to earn a scanty living on the 
Settlement. Each possible experience of the criminal is 
touched on. There are few enough: attempts at escape, 
inevitable recapture, long-period solitary confinement, ill- 
death. For the rest, it is a tale of mental, physical, 
and sexual starvation and their results. 

In her implied indictment of the system, Mrs. Niles 

inakes no use of the fallacious argument that *‘ reform ”’ of 
the criminal will be effected by his treatment. Ethical ques- 
tions rightly have no place. He may be a desperate rascal, 
an unfortunate creature, a scientific anomaly; but his 
xistence as a human being is the indisputable factor that 
should entitle him to receive treatment fit for humans. There 
is nothing original in this view. Unless it were accepted 
venerally as a truism by the civilized world all such appeals 
to the common sympathy of mankind would be waste of 
words. The humanitarian standpoint is in direct opposi 
the ethical, which, grading men dogmatically accord 
ng to fixed laws, works out, in the case of the convict, to 
cynicism, Which deprives him of everything. 
‘Take what you deserve.”’ 

Mr. Harvey's account of experience in the Foreign Legion 
iiso shows the ethical-evnical view at work. On the under- 
standing that the Legion is composed of uncaptured criminals 
and similar blackguards—* human scum” is the author’s 
lesignation—it logical that it should be used as 
cannon fodder on ihe Druses while more reputable regiments 
are held in reserve. Mr. Harvey has no quarrel with the 
principle, provided only that no honest men in search of 
employment are tricked, as he was, info joining, by brittle 
promises of promotion and good pay. Even so, the legion- 
naire’s existence its lighter incidents. They are told 
with a pleasant humour by the author, who makes no attempt 
to dramatize his fate. He escaped eventually, to be captured 
and confined in Damascus citadel ; and his grimmest chapter 
tells of the barbarous brutality of this prison where Syrian 


ness, 


1on to 


he coldes 


saving 


becomes 


has 


captives were flogged and tortured to death with all the 
apparatus of the Dark Ages. 
The degree of civilization of any society might be 


measured at its most backward point by studying the treat 
ment of its prisoners together with the motive underlying 
it. The primitive, personal sense of power that operates 
when the law is taken into private hands (as it probably was 
at Damascus) plays no part in a system of justice which em- 
ploys neutral servants to enforce its laws. The motive be- 
comes ethical, advancing from barbarism to a medizval 
judgment which involves belief in heaven and hell, and con 
siders it man’s duty to import hell on earth as a disinfectant 
before erecting heaven. The next stage is the humanitarian 
treatment for which Mrs. Niles pleads in her biography. 
3efore this is fully established, society (with an increased 
knowledge of psychology) will universally demand for its 
criminals a handling hased on science. 
SyL_va NORMAN. 


FARCICAL HISTORY 


The Third Republic By RAYMOND RECOULY (Heinemann. 
12s. 6d 

rus is the last volume of what is called in English the 

National History of France. and in France ‘ L’histoire de 

France -racontée a tous.’ The series contains several 


volumes of distinction, even brilliance, and one, Madelin’s 
now famous book on the Revolution, which is a masterpiece 
of condensation and exposition. It is therefore to be deplored 
that such a considerable undertaking should be so woefully 
rounded off. 

The writing of history is obviouslv rendered 
difficult by the controversial passions certain to be aroused. 
But even in a modern history 
might be preserved. 
informing. 


modern 


some pretence at objectivity 
This book is neither philosophical nor 
It would mean little to persons at present un- 
acquainted with the history of the Republic, and it need 
hardly be said that, for M. Recouly, the history of French 
liplomacy is simply the storv of the lamb led to the slaughter. 
The book is in fact if leading articles by the 
of the Ficaro, who delights in those vague analogies that look 


a series editor 


so well in a newspaper, and break down so badlv in a book 
Naturally we find no mention of the secret clauses im the 
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Moroccan Treaty ; little about the 
the Triple Entente came to birth. 
the myth that British foreign policy was for years in the 
hands of King Edward VII. (while we are informed that Mr. 
Llovd George's hesitations in 1914 were due to an interview 
with ‘‘ Lord X.!°'). M. Recouly’s discussion of the three- 
law never takes into consideration the military objec- 
and the paean on Joffre precludes all 
discussion of the plan of mobilization or the vagueness and 
tergiversations that led up to the battle of the Marne. Nor 
is his treatment of internal French politics very much hap- 
pier He de plores, like everybody else, the flacciditv of th: 
parliamentary system under the Third Republic. But con- 
for le pére de la victoire precludes him from 
giving one of the chief reasons for this—the ruthless and 
treacherous career of Clemenceau 


conditions under which 
The author accepts gladly 


Vears 


tions to this scheme ; 


sideration 


The same desire to spare 
the Tiger’s feelings blurs his account of the Panama scandal 

he dismisses one side of the matter by saying ** Clemenceau 
was implicated,’’ a strangely inadequate description. Of 
the more important aspects of politics he says little. The 
growth of Socialism is admitted to be important, but hardly 
any space is given to it and the part played in the history 
of modern France by Jaurés goes unobserved. In a few 
pages devoted to ‘‘ The public mind "’ he seems to find nobody 
but Bergson significant. If this is the spirit in which the 
history of the Third Republic had to he written it would have 


been better to wind up the national hisiory with the fall 
of Napoleon III. 
Naturally the first part of this book is the best. The 


quotations from Marshal Foch's writings on the military 
situation after Sédan are as enlightening as one would ex- 
pect, while the extreme sagacity of Thiers between 1870 and 
1875 is fully appreciated. There is, however, a different side 
to the question of his negotiations with the Commune. We 
are not told why Louis Blanc left the Versailles Government, 
and it is never suggested that it might have been possible to 
avoid the storm of Paris and the sickening bloodshed that 
followed. Yet this was after all the apogee of Thiers’s 
career, the realization of dreams caressed since ‘48, and in 
some ways, from his point of view, perhaps even justifiable. 
Since 1870 Paris has not known a revolution. In any case 
it is important for the student of Thiers’s character. The 
split between the Orleanists and the Bourbonists, inimitably 
described by M. Hanotaux, is again well sketched bv M. 
Recouly. This is the sort of lobby twaddling which appeals 
to his journalistic mind. Also as a good imperialist he 
stresses the colonial expansion under the Third Republic, a 
side of modern French politics which is often forgotten in 
England, though it has been as notable in its achievements 
as it has been dangerous in its consequences. But few will 
be led into thinking that M. Recouly has written a history of 
the Third Republic, a regime which has been at once far 
greater and far smaller than he ever seems to imagine. 
FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


BOOKS 


Christ's Hospital 
DIGUES LA 


IN BRIEF 


from a Boy’s Point of View. 
ToucHe. (Heffer. 3s. 6d. 

In spite of Coleridge, Lamb, Hunt, D'Arcy Thompson, 
and A. L. Francis, the amount of published personal 
reminiscence of Christ's Hospital is not very great, and, 
moreover, much of it is touched with maturer criticism of 
educational methods of the past. When the late rector of 
Wistanstow, in his seventy-second year, resolved to write his 
memories down, he tried to recall his school feelings without 
this darker admixture. He was a man who enjoyed life in 
many aspects, and the boy was father to the man ; his Irish 
humour brightened the darkest days in the vanished cloisters 
of Newgate Street, and his eager abilities fastened on all 
the opportunities offered there. This little book, well 
prefaced and annotated by the author's brother, is entirely 
unassuming—the genial fireside talk of a happy old man, 
free from delusions about the past in either direction. It was 
different, that is all: modern Blues do not hear the watch- 
man’s ‘** Past two, a starlight night and a fine morning,”’ 
nor turn an honest penny by making the cores of cricket- 
balls, nor drink beer in hall from ‘* mugs shaped like a dice- 
box,’’ nor go as a body to see Japanese jugglers at the 
Flora! Hall. 
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The Naval Miscellany. Vol. If. PERRIN. 


William Clowes, for the Navy 

While all the documents collected in this volume have 
interest and importance for the naval specialist, there are 
several items that will make a wider appeal. The per- 
sonalities of Blake and Nelson give value to every scrap that 
came from their pens, and here are two hitherto unpublished 
letters of Blake’s and no fewer than eight of Nelson's. 
Blake’s letters, written during the last vear of his life to his 
colleague Montague, are full of the great seaman’s simple 
piety and indomitable courage. Nelson’s, mostly written, 
during his chase of Villeneuve to the West Indies, to Sir 
Alexander Cochrane, commanding on the West Indies 
Station, illustrate the meticulous care for detail that laid the 
foundation for his brilliant improvizations, and _ the 
cordiality and delicacy of his relations with respectable but 
less gifted colleagues. 


Edited by W. &. 
Records Society. 20s. 


Of still greater historical importance are the Cocu- 
ments—including a long Memorandum by John Wilson 
Croker, Secretary to the Admiralty—on the question 


of the Salute in the Narrow Seas. These documents are a 
real contribution to the history of the Congress of Vienna, 
and to the history of British maritime claims, and they show 
clearly that leading naval officers were ahead of public 
opinion in their willingness to abandon a provocative and 
untenable position. Among other items, the secret instruc- 
tions to Captain Cook for his three voyages of discovery (the 
first two being hitherto unpublished) have more than naval 
interest, and a paper of 1738, entitled ‘‘ The Land Forces of 
France,’ illustrates the agelong struggle between the mari- 
time and continental schools of British strategy. A journal 
of naval operations in 1666, and documents which throw 
fresh light on the sinking of the ‘* Vengeur,’’ the passage of 
Prince Charles Edward in 1745, the naval crisis of 1779, the 
second capture of the Cape of Good Hope, and the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen in 1807, complete a volume for which 
the thanks of all historical students are due to Mr. Perrin, 
and to Vice-Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, Mr. R. C. 
Anderson, Mr. G. E. Manwaring, and Mr. H. H. Brindley, 
who have assisted as editors of sections. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 

THe Columbia have made a very good start with their 
autumn issues. The H.M.V. have recently produced fine 
recordings of two of Mozart's last three symphonies, No. 40 
in G minor and No. 41 in C; now Columbia give us No. 39 
in E flat, played by the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Weingartner. (Three 12-in. records. 9450-2. 4s. 6d. each.) 
The playing and recording are nothing out of the way, but 
are quite good. The Columbia are to be congratulated on 
issuing the records at 4s. 6d. instead of 6s. 6d. Another good 
orchestral series is Schubert’s ‘‘ Rosamunde’’ music per- 
formed by the Hallé Orchestra under Sir Hamilton Harty. 
(Four 12-in. records. L2122-5. 6s. 6d. each.) Here we are 
given the ‘‘ Alphonso and Estrella’’ Overture, the three 
Entr’actes, and the Ballet music. It should be noted that 
the overture is not the one usually played as the ‘* Rosa- 
munde *’ Overture, but was used at the first performance, 
while the second, unpublished Entr’acte is rarely heard. 

Grieg’s popular Sonata in A minor for ‘cello and piano 
is brilliantly played by Felix Salmond and Simeon 
Rumschisky. (Four 12-in. records. L2137-40. 6s. 6d. each.) 
The tone, particularly of the ‘cello, is excellent, and even 
the piano fares better than in the majority of recordings. 
Mr. Catterall seems to enjoy playing the everlasting ‘‘ Cava- 
tina’ of Raff as a violin solo, while on the second side he 
gives Brahms’s ‘‘ Hungarian Dance’’ in D minor (12-in. 
record. 9439. 4s. 6d.). 

Among the vocal records are some magnificent songs. 
Miriam Licette sings ‘‘ Dove sono.. .?”’ from ‘ Figaro ’’ 
(12-in. record. 9436. 4s. 6d.), with a certain measure of 
success, but it is a pity to increase the difficulties by singing 
in English. The same is to be said of three records of 
Schubert songs by Frank Titterton and Roy Henderson. The 
former sings ‘‘ Erlkonig’’ and ‘‘ Auf dem Wasser”’ (9431. 


4s. 6d.), and ‘‘ Am Meer ”’ and ‘‘ Ave Maria ’’ (9482. 4s. 6d.), 
the latter ‘‘ Tartarus’’ and ‘Der Wegweiser'’ (9433. 
4s. 6d.). Mr. Titterton is best in ‘‘ Auf dem Wasser,"’ and 


Mr. Henderson in ‘‘ Tartarus,’’ but both would undoubtedly 
have sung better if they had sung the songs in German. The 
Don Cossacks Choir have never produced a better record than 
the queer ‘‘ Three Folk Songs’ and an example of Russian 
Church music, ‘* Kolj Slavenj *’ (9438. 4s. 6d.). 
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“BP” Proverbs, No. 8 





“A FRIEND IN NEED IS A FRIEND 
INDEED’ 


AND HE REALLY WILL BE 
DOING YOU A GOOD TURN 
IF HE LENDS YOU A TIN OF 





Any motorist 
| desiring a copy 

of a _ booklet 
containing re- 
prints of the 
*“ BP ” Proverb 
Series, to be 





published 
ONE GOOD TURN= ——— 
a ) 
IT NEEDS NO OTHER "Tee 











ANGLO -PERSIAN OIL CO. LTD 


British Petroleum Co. Ltd, Britannic House, Mocrgete, E.C.2 


Distributing Organization 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


COLUMBIA 


PP NHE gramophone section continues to monopolize 
I most of the interest in the industrial share market. 
That dark horse of the gramophone market—-Duo- 
phone Unbreakable Record—has risen in the last few weeks 
from 2} to 44, which, for a 10s. share of a Company that 
has not yet published any earnings, is not bad. Metropole 
Records 1s. shares have jumped in the same period from 
tis. 3d. to 13s. 6d. These are the popular ‘* gambles *’ in 
the gramophone market, and we hope that tne Chairman 
of the Columbia Graphophone Company at the genera! 
meeting on September 25th will have some remarks to 
make upon the rise of the new gramophone companies. 
The evolution of the Columbia Graphophone Company be- 
comes more and more interesting. A share bonus of 
100 per cent. has been declared by this Company with the 
final dividend of 35 per cent., making 60 per cent. for the 
fifteen months to June 30th, 1928. That the report, divi- 
dends and bonus should have caused the shares to fall from 
16 3-16 to 152 before recovering to 15} merely reflects the 
professional selling that takes place on first thoughts in 
the market. The second thoughts of the investor will 
probably cause the shares to rise considerably when they 
are marked ex bonus. The following table shows how the 
profits of Columbia Graphophone have expanded up to 
June 30th, 1928, in relation to the ordinary capital : 
Year ended Net Profit 
March 31st subject to tax Dividends 
1924 £76,367 0! 
1925 126,620 +0) 
1926 150,825 + 
1927 180,443 +9 
1928* 491,305 60%t 
"15 months to June 30th. tPlus share bonus of 


Issued Ord 
Capital 
£200,000 

200 000 

250,000 

395,417 

491,046 
100 per cent 
o + 


It will be seen that in the fifteen months to June 30th, 
1928, the Company earned approximately 100 per cent. 
on its issued ordinary capital. Even if its profits in the 
next twelve months showed no increase, it would thus be 
earning 40 per cent. on its enlarged capital—doubled by 
the share bonus. At 72 ex bonus the 10s. shares would 
therefore yield only 2.5 per cent. on earnings. But it is 
as unreasonable to assume that its profits this next year 
will show no increase as it is unnecessary to assume that 
all its earnings have been disclosed in the profit figures for 
the fifteen months to June 30th, 1928. It will be remem- 
bered that in 1926-1927 the earnings of Columbia Grapho- 
phone were derived entirely from the sale of goods manu- 
factured in its English factories. For the fifteen months 
to June, 1928, its earnings included for the first time an 
income from investments in its associated companies. The 
Columbia Graphophone, like Shell Transport, is a holding 
company, and its declared profits, like those of Shell Trans- 
port, do not represent the real earnings of its subsidiaries. 
Through Columbia (International) Ltd. it is now in control 
of gramophone record and instrument manufacturing 
companies in fourteen countries—Great Britain, United 
States, France, Austria, Switzerland, Sweden, Italy, Ger- 
many, Spain, Poland, Brazil, Argentine, Japan, and 
Australia. It may be assumed again that like Shel] Trans- 
port it does not draw from its subsidiaries more profits 
than are required to pay certain cash dividends to its own 
shareholders. The fact that it has declared a share bonus 
of 100 per cent. and has only increased its cash dividends 
from 40 per cent. to 69 ner cent. {not to SO per cent. as 
the market expected as a minimum), suggests that it is re- 
investing in its business a large proportion of the earnings 
of its subsidiaries, and that if this policy is maintained. 
another share bonus in the next vear or two is not unlikely. 

* * * 


The holders of the 6} per cent. convertible debentures 
of Marconi’s Wireless & Telegraph Company will have exer- 
cised on September 9th their rights of conversion into £1 
ordinary shares in order to escape the repayment called for 
on October Ist at 105. The 10s. ordinary shares of Mar- 


GRAPHOPHONE—MARCONI £1 SHARES—NORTH 


AMERICAN 


coni are being dealt in at 65s. 6d., but the £1 ordinary 
shares, instead of being nearly double that price, are 
quoted at 97s. 6d. The only explanation of this anomaly 
is that the market either does not expect a £1 ordinary 
share to receive twice the holding of a 10s. ordinary share 
in the Cable-Wireless Merger, or that it is merely ignorant 
of the legal position of the £1 ordinary shareholders. The 
managing director of Marconi has perhaps created a wrong 
impression in the letter to a shareholder which was made 
public on August 2nd. The board, he said, had not yet 
prepared a scheme defining the terms upon which the 
shares in the Merger Company would be offered to the 
holders of the different classes of shares in the Marconi 
Company, but it was their intention that the offer of the 
exchange of shares should not be made on the basis of a 
liquidation or winding-up, but on such terms as they con- 
sidered equitable. It is clear that in a winding-up £1 
worth of capital would be entitled to twice the amount of 
10s. worth of capital. Did this letter of the managing 
director mean that the 10s. shareholders would be treated 
more favourably than the £1 shareholders in the offer to 
be made of shares in the Merger Company? But if any 
such proposal were made, the £1 shareholders would 
surely refuse to accept the scheme. In that case what 
would be their position? The £1 shareholders would re- 
main as a minority interest in the Marconi Company. The 
directors have stated on a former occasion that an ordinary 
share of £1 is entitled to receive in dividends an amount 
equal to the dividends paid on two 10s. ordinary shares. 
Is it likely that the Merger Company would attempt in this 
event to freeze out the £1 ordinary shareholder by declar- 
ing no dividends at all on Marconi shares? In hard busi- 
ness life such treatment would be the normal way of dis- 
posing of recalcitrant shareholders, but in the case of a 
wireless-cable merger formed under Government auspices 
it is inconceivable that the £1 shareholders could he treated 
to any “* rough stuff,’’ especially as they would represent 
approximately £427,196 out of a total capital of £2,302,215. 
* * * 


As an index of business conditions in America it is 
interesting to find that thirty-two American public utility 
companies increased their earnings by an average of 12 per 
cent. in the first half of 1928 as compared with the cor- 
responding half of 1927. Among them was the North 
American Company whose common stock is now quoted at 
76 ex div. New York, as compared with 54 when we 
drew attention to it in THE Nation of September 3rd, 1927. 
Possibly the ordinary investor fights shy of the North 
American Company because since 1928 it has paid its divi- 
dends in stock at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, It 
sounds too good to be true that if these stock dividends 
are sold in the market at a price not lower than the price 
of the original purchase of the stock, the yield will not be 
less than 10 per cent. But we have pointed out that as long 
as its earnings are enlarged at a greater rate than its 
common stock, there is no danger in this stock dividend 
policy, and a great deal of merit, because profits are re- 
invested in acquiring the new business. For example. 
North American has now bought the controlling interest 
in the Washington Railway and Electric Company—an in- 
vestment that pays extremely well—as well as a number of 
smaller power plants operating throughout the Middle 
West. Apart from these acquisitions, the power output of 
its subsidiaries for the first half of 1928 showed an increase 
of 13.6 per cent. over that of the same companies in the 
first half of 1927, the larger proportion of the increase 
being due to the greater demand for power for industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural uses. We see no reason why 
the North American should not continue to develop its 
business in the United States—and so continue to pav its 
10 per cent. stock dividends for some years to come. Even 
when there is no longer room for expansion in America, 
there will be opportunities for power investment in Europe. 








